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with no thought of publication 
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GENERAL ARTICLES 


and our optimism for the future 
must, in their initial develop- 
ment, lie within our own heart 
and mind and soul. More so 
than ever with this incredible 
year, 1940, at hand. 


As a magazine, Chatelaine 
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Choose /27M4C this Year ! 


N°? CAR CAN MAKE you happy unless you can 
drive it with pride. And no car can keep you 
happy unless it’s a great performer. That’s why 
you ought to choose a 1940 Pontiac. 


It’s a big, beautiful, luxurious car —so handsome 
and distinctive it gets the spot-light at the smartest 
spots. The front end looks like a setting for some 
gigantic jewel. Chromium sparkles everywhere. 
It’s a sight for the sightseers if there ever was one. 


And what a performer! Once at the wheel, you'll 


never be happy anywhere else. It has power to 
spare. It’s smooth; it’s quiet; it’s trigger-quick on 
acceleration. Yet it is as gentle as a lamb and as 
obedient as a well-trained pointer. 


There are 27 Pontiac models this year—sixes and 
eights in 5 price ranges—and prices start right 
down with the lowest. One of them will make you 
proud and happy. Get it today! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 






CANADA’S FINEST 
LOW-PRICED CAR 
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We have yet to try an air-raid alarm, 
as we missed the early ones in Devon 
but I’m told they are a jolly business, 
except for some people, like the Way- 
wards, who gaily slept through until 
the all-clear sounded! Or dear Uncle 
Charlie, who said, ‘‘Oh, blast,’’ and 
turned over and went to sleep; but was 
found some hours later, lying happily 
asleep with his gas 
mask on! Query: Where 
does his beard go? 
Our village is much 
exercised over the gas 
mask To 


wear or not to wear. In 


problem. 


the centre of London it 


is, of course, quite 


compulsory, and you 
are ordered home if you 
venture out without it, 
but here some feel a bit 
self-conscious with the 
box slung round them. However, | 
think we should all carry one, 
a matter of that 


likely to have any gas attacks here 


just as 


course not we are 


but you never can tell. Anyway gas 


floats about, doesn’t it? 


in constant demand. 


BICYCLES are 


Daddy and I have resurrected ours. 
Yesterday we bought a second-hanc! 
one for mother, a super affair with 


three speed rears, and all for 2 It 
really is a bargain, and mother ts quite 
thrilled at the thought of starting het 
bieveling days agatn. She is jolly good 
at it still, and except for a spot of 
trouble with free wheeling (she has to 
check a tendency to coast with her feet 
the | 


t t) ; 
nineties!) is a real expert. 


: ' ‘ a 
handle bars a@ la naughty 


on 


Everyone seems to have leaped into 


uniform, and even | have been roped 


in to man the telephone at two-hour 


Apparently it has to be 


} 


pecn 


shifts. con- 


stantly attended, and I’ve asked 
to be at the sandbagged air wardens’ 
shelter starting on Thursday from one 
araid | et 


to four. It seems if there ts 


the news ten minutes before the tlarms 
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My bit of war work. 


and the second I get the 


go off word 
I have to ring up all the wardens. Oh, 
dear! I hope if anything happens whil« 
I’m on duty I’ll be able to manage all 
right. Wouldn’t it be humiliating if | 
went all awful and panicky, or, even 
worse, if I rang up all the wardens and 
they refused to me? “No, 
really,” I can hear myself stuttering, 
while they 
“Don’t be 
Davina.” 
Delia 


last week-end, very gay 


believe 


respond, 
ridiculous, 
came down 
and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing herself, war or no 


Full of beaux and 


gaiety, which she car- 


war, 


ries on with in spite of 
blackouts 
Poor old Jay Is 


on! 
back 


from Cornwall, staying 


and so 


with relations, and is, 
misfit In 


thorough war. 


like 


Utterly hating it! 
to be the sporty young thing in uniform 


mec, a 
You've simply got 
to enjoy it. Oh, I wish I were a nic 
plushy Victorian! Donald, who is in 
the Engineers, tells us his beloved has 
got herself into the War Oflice. There, 
for one shilling and threepence a day, 


works 


electric-lizghted basement. 


she in eight-hour shifts in an 


Can’t come 
t stay out later 


out of uniform, can’ 


than half past nine, sleeps on the floor 
with three other girls and is fed at the 

' 
rate of fourpence per meal per person 


He I only 


ing a day; 


relaxation is an hour’s drill- 
indomitable enjov- 
‘The Army is the 


some ol us see tt 


but with 
ment she maintains 
Life.’’ So 


Vou See one 


’ 


Way, and some another. Neverthe less, 


don’t imagine we less enthusiastic 
creatures go glooming about as a 
matter of fact we are quite jolly in a 
restrained way. Not the jollving wild 


whoopee one connects with 1914, but a 


quiet cheerfulness! 


Well, I must get the bath {led and 
the sandbags out, ‘tis bedtime, 
Love, Davina 
Continue ? age 2] 






Everybody has leapt into uniforms, and on to bicycles. 
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Just hows’ 
are Mothers Arms? 


strength no matter how long you keep 
it, or how often you uncork it (as some 
products do). “Lysol” is concentrated ; 
an active germicide even diluted with 
100 parts of water. 


Love can’t keep ouf germs... 
it takes constant watchfulness 
“Lysol” will help in many cases. 


Be trusts in Mother's arms to pro- 

tect her from the dangers of this 
strange big world! But even Mother's 
love can’t keep out germs. 

One of the important defenses against 
the risk of Infection is constant, daily 
hygienic cleanliness. ‘‘Lysol” is a valuable 
aid in achieving hygienic cleanliness, in 
hundreds of leading hospitals, thousands 
of modern homes. 

“Lysol” disinfectant is efficient, 
effective, economical; does not lose 


You can get “Lysol” at any drug 
counter. Directions for many uses with 
each bottle. 
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AT THE FIRST SYMPTOM OF A 
COLD OR SORE THROAT 


HIS prompt and frequent use of full 

strength Listerine Antiseptic may keep a 
cold from getting serious, or head it off 
entirely .. . at the same time relieving throat 
irritation when due to a cold. 

This is the experience of countless people 
and it is backed up by some of the sanest, 
most impressive research work ever at- 
tempted in connection with cold prevention 
and relief. 


Eight Years of Research 

Actual tests conducted on all types of 
people in several industrial plants over 8 years 
revealed this astonishing truth: That those 
who gargled Listerine Antiseptic twice daily 
had fewer colds and milder colds than non- 
users, and fewer sore throats. 

' Kills ““Secondary Invaders” 

This impressive record is explained, we be- 
lieve, by Listerine Antiseptic’s germ-killing 
action . . . its ability to kill threatening ‘‘sec- 
ondary invaders’’—germs that breed in the 
mouth and throat and are largely respon- 
sible, many authorities say, for the bother- 
some aspects of a cold. 


Reductions Ranging to 96.7% 


When you gargle with Listerine Antisep- 
tic, that cool amber liquid reaches way back 


MADE IN CANADA 





on throat surfaces and kills millions of the 
“secondary invaders’’—not all of them, mind 
you, but so many that any major invasion 
of the delicate membrane is often halted and 
infection thereby checked. 

Even 15 minutes after Listerine gargle, 
tests have shown bacterial reductions on 
mouth and throat surfaces ranging to 96.7°%. 
Up to 80°% an hour afterward. 

In view of this evidence, don’t you think 
it’s a sensible precaution against colds to 
gargle with Listerine Antiseptic systemati- 
cally twice a day and oftener when you feel 
a cold getting started? Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 


NOTE HOW LISTERINE REDUCED GERMS! 


The two drawings above illustrate height 
of range in germ reductions on mouth and 
thr and after 
gargling Listerine Antiseptic. Fifteen min- 
utes after gargling, germ reductions up to 
96.7°) were noted; and even one hour after, 
germs were still reduced as much as 80 


at surfaces in test cases before 








Grand Radio Entertainment... the top-ranking Mystery Thrillers 


“Adventures of Charlie Chan” 
Calgary CFCN | ucsday 8-8:30 P.M. 
Edmonton CFRN Wednesday  8:30-9 P.M. 


Montreal CCF Sunday 6-6:30 P.M. 
Ottawa cBo Wednesday 7-7 :30 P.M 
Sudbury cCKSO Wednesday 8:30-9 P.M. 
‘Toronto CFRB Sunday 6:30-7 P.M 
Winnipeg CKY Friday 7-7:30 P.M 


“DRUMS” Starring Wittiam Farnum 


Charlottetown CFCY Sunday §:30-9 P.M 
Fredericton CFNB Sunday §:30-9 P.M 
Kirkland Lakecswe Tuesday 7:30-8 P.M 
North Bay CFCH Sunda ~-9:3(.) PLM 
Svdne cscBe Sunda 0-9 P.M 
limmin CKGB /ucsda 330-8 PLM 
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THE LETTERS 
OF DAVINA 


Written to Canadian relatives hy the 
young English actress, Davina Craig 


England, 
Darling, 

Don’t be worried about us. We are 
now living on the fringe of London 
and must make the best of things. 

It may comfort you to know that our 
district, while it is not a reception area, 
(where people are evacuated to) is not 
an evacuation area, either, but neutral. 
It is not a Military Objective, and is 
on the West of London,which is a good 
thing! So far the greatest change is the 
night. At seven o’clock in every house- 
hold the blacking-out begins. To 
people in Canada it may sound such a 
tiny thing, just to have to cover your 
vindows properly; but you try, on a 
dark night, to obliterate every chink 
and cranny, particularly in an odd- 
angled cottage like this. It’s an awful 
job. For the drawing-room we have 
made beaver board panels that fit 
snugly into the window frames. They 
are protective for glass splintering too, 
and we have decided to sit in there if 


there is a raid. Under the piano, per- 





Uncle lay happily asleep with 
his gas mask on! 


haps, as it has a steel frame and should 
make a perfect shelter! 

Upstairs we have blinds and heavy 
curtains, and, oh, the airless stagnation 
that pervades the English home after 
nightfall! 


permanently blacked out as we can’t 


The bathroom has to be 


climb up to the roof every night to test 
the efficiency of the brown paper 
covering on the skylight. The staircase 
window sports a large, lined, cross- 
stitch Union Jack that I once embroid- 
ered—I can’t think why—but it has 
come into its own at last. We pin it up 
with thumbtacks every night—and, 
by the way, talk of profiteering, thumb 
tacks are the price of anyone’s honor 
and scarce commodities! 
the kitchen is 
which 


these days 

The skylight im 
covered by a large board, 
announces to any enemy airman that 
“This Desirable Freehold Property 
is for Sale’’—it was left behind when 
we bought the house, and Is a perfect 


fit. After the blacking-out is done, 


each householder sallies forth into the 
street and checks the result. It’s all 
very friendly out there, as we meet and 
offer each other constructive criticism, 
Then the streets are left, pools of dark- 
ness, with only the prowling A.R.P, 
wardens, balancing their tin hats in- 
securely on their heads, patrolling the 
village searching for uncovered lights. 

No one goes out much at night; 
there are no cinemas except in the 
afternoon, and anyway the streets are 
deathtraps as the cars may only show 
the merest slits of light, and feel their 
way along by means of the white lines 
that are painted along the middle of 
every road in England. How they 
had the patience to paint the lines that 
flow along the everlasting roads that 
run over Salisbury Plain, | don’t know. 
However, only those who simply bave 
to go somewhere risk it-—the rest sit 
at home, in the stuffy airlessness, and 
wait and wart and wait. Sometimes 
we take a little walk round the village. 
It’s so dark that a passer-by with a 
cigarette almost makes you jump! We 
don’t even get any excitement out of 

there is only one station 
BBC Home Service—and 


when that is not doling out cinema 


the wireless 
now, the 

organ recitals or news it goes in for 
I honestly heard this 
‘You will all want to 
know how to serve the prunes that you 


cooking hints. 


| 
priceiess gem: 


have laid in. Well, here is an appetiz- 
ing and original way. Roll a prune in 
a strip of bacon, now smother it in 
batter, and fry in deep fat!” I ask you, 
if raids were so bad that the food 
shortage drove us to prunes, who would 
have the bacon, batter, time or stom- 
ich for such a confection! 

It’s early to bed for England now. 
Before we tuck ourselves In we are 
supposed to fill the bath with water, 
in case the water supply is turned ofl 
and we have to deal with an incendiary 
bomb. Mother’s boudotr ts filled with 
shovels and pails ol sand for the same 
rf he erful business. Mr. Blac kfield, next 
door, has an enormous hose, and we 
have arranged that should anyone 
need help down our end of Vicarage 
Lane we are to ring a dinner bell out 
of the window, and all will rush to the 
He will be 
particularly in demand with his hose. 
In Blacksmith’s Yard there is a large 
sandbagged erection with mobile fire- 


aid of the burning one. 


fighting appliance, manned night and 
day. What all this must cost the 
country ! 


So much for our nights of glamour, 
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In five minutes the kids were swarming 
all over the street, and the market 
square, and the village green. 
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by MARGUERITE STEEN 
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shade. 
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how to insert 
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Rompers: One of scores of 
typical garments described. 










SHOWS as Well as TELLS You ““HOW TO DO IT” 
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Entirely NEW and undoubtedly the finest, most phase of Knitting and Crochet. You simply can- 
complete KNITTING and Crochet BOOK pub- not “go off the track” with this book as your 

lished in years. It “shows you how” as well as “helper.” 

instructs—from the simplest to the most intricate Just off the presses and released for sale through- 

types of Knitting and Crochet-work. out the Empire, “Modern Home Knitting’ i f i 
This book will help you create designs as well as offered to readers of Chatelaine at the surpris- “ 
complete them. There are literally hundreds of ingly low price of Only $1.50: and is a book that 
photographic illustrations, with innumerable cannot be duplicated anywhere for several times 

charts and diagrams, for your guidance in every that amount. 







| HOME BOOK SERVICE, 210 Dundas Street W., Toronto. 


Address ‘ - ‘ This label must be mailed 


“PICTORIAL GUIDE TO 
ODERN HOME KNITTING” 


“Eull of material found in no other book”” You Have to See It to Appreciate It! 
An advance copy of “Modern Home Knitting” was handed “Modern Home Knitting” is so different—so superior to 


to an experienced knitter for inspection and comment: a anything of its kind we have ever seen, that we find 
woman who has for many years Knit and Crocheted for — qifficult to describe the book with full justice. 

; ; . . ‘idren - ; 
her own children and her children's children raspy: Phi That’s why we offer to send you a copy on 5-days Approv 
intensely interested in it, and said: “J like es ; 








: Home are not tisfied mply return the book within 
Knitting’ because there ES) Per. ree ee ea five day afte you receive it, postpaid and in good condi- 
certa’nly is up-to-date in every way. I many fone nd vay us hothing 
‘tips’ which will make my Knitting and Crocl more a = 
successful. It's crammed with material I} 0 ae 
in any other Knitting Book.” HEE 


Over 850 Photographs and Diagrams 
Show You “How To Do It’’ 


“Modern Home Knitting” contains 320 pages (each one illus- 
trated) crammed with original ideas and designs, complete 
instructions for Knitted and Crocheted wearing apparel for 
ehildren and adults, and useful articles for the home. With 
“Modern Home Knitting” you need no professional instructor, 
simply decide what you wish to make and follow text and 
pictures; you cannot go wrong. 
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Miss Hornblow iS a big woman, broad and heav V 
mannish, I’d call her. She came out of the porch, with 
little Miss White tottering after her, and charged down 
toward the gate, pushing everybody out of her way 
which was her polite habit. There was a bit of mutter- 
ing, but no signs of a scene, and she’d just got as far as 
the gate, when she caught sight of Miss Draper, who’d 
been detained by the rector’s wife and was having a 
word with her. All of a sudden, Miss Hornblow pushed 
right into Miss Draper’s, and, not 


adres 
stening or looking on, shouted at her 


her face torward 
who was li 


bungling into her car 


The 


tor 


the one word, “Traitor!” before 


word to drive on. 


: 

and giving the chauffeur the 
wnE nd hefore 

s iungs, and betore 


breath was taken out of everybody I 

recovered, Miss Draper scuttled through the 
crowd and was away off down the road as if a bull were 
after her. Yet 
be lieve she wanted to get away before we'd all seen the 


we ‘d 


I don’t believe she was frightened. | 


excitement and the triumph in her face. 


NOW, FOR the next part of the tale I’m indebted to 
Maggie Punchard, who’s pretty reli- 


able on the whole, and anyhow, no 


fancy could be stranger than the fac 


ts 


I’m about to give you. 

On Monday morning, it seems Miss 
Draper had a real attack of nerves, and 
it took Maggie all she knew, with cups 
of tea and a bit of scolding, to keep het 
from tell us she 
couldn’t have the children after all. 
Even the name of Miss Hornblow 
wasn’t enough to put heart into her, 
moment, round 


rushing along to 


and there was one 
about half past eight in the morning, 
when she sat down in the kitchen and 
cried bitterly, saying she must have 
been mad, ever to think she could take 
on such a_ responsibility; and she 
wasn’t really pulled round by the time 
the buses came rolling into the village, 
each one full as an egg with the chil- 
dren, and voluntary helpers, and one 
rather confused young woman in charge 
of the lot. 

In five minutes the kids were swarm- 
ing all over the street, and the market 
Well, 
perhaps swarming isn’t the right word. 
They were lined up like soldiers, and 
taken a hard- 


not to | 


square, and the village green. 


it would have pretty 


hearted person have peen 


touched by all those greeny-white 
little faces, pipestem legs and patch- 
work outfits—not to mention the gas 
masks, which seemed an outrage on 
nature when you saw them slung over 
those skinny Each 
kid had some sort of a bundle, and a 
label with name and address tied onto 


the front of his clothes, and, taking 


little shoulders. 


as go rd 


them by and large, they were« 
as gold, and made no sort of fuss when 
we started sorting them out for their 
separate destinations. 

Maggie Punchard was standing at 
the kitchen window—as she couldn't 
leave Miss Draper, still in a state of 
agitation after her attack of hysterics 
and pres¢ ntly she cried out, “Here 


they are, mum!”’ 


“Oh, Maggie, how many?” asked 
Miss Draper, too scared to look. 
“ 5 

There seems to be five,” says 


Maggie, alter 

“Five! I said 
most!”’ erted Miss Drape 
off 


counting, 
three at the very 


, nearly going 


in a faint, 

“Two extra won’t make all that 
difference,” says Maggie, and ran to 
the door to let them In. 

The young woman ho brought 
them was very apologet C. 

“T’m so sorry, but we got landed 
with these two at the last moment. Do 


you think you could manage them as 
well?” 
Maggi is a warmhearted gi l, iri 


look at the \ Mne 


having taken a 


visitors, she knew that, Miss Draper or no Miss Draper, 
she couldn’t send them away. So she brought them— all 


five—into the kitchen. 


| 


girls, age about eight and 


THERE WERE two little 


and a little boy, who looked a vear or two younger. 


nine, 

Chese three, acct rding to ther labels, be longed to the 
same family and were sisters and brother Che others 
were much tinier; they were hardly more than toddling, 


and they clutched each other's hands as much to keep 


their balance as for com any; and, althous h the three 


‘ 
other children were reasonably clean and tidy, those two 


were dirtier than anything Maggi let alone Miss 
Draper—had ever seen in her life! 


“Oh, Ma !”’ said Miss Di 


geri ipel faintly. 
The little boy grinned upward with surprising intelli- 
at her. 


1 
t ’arf smell, do they, miss?” 


gence, and winked an ey: 
‘**They don 
“Are they 
Miss Draper. 


“No fear!” Te and his sister 


: ' ; 
your little brother and sister?” gasped 


s appeared to be insulted 





With Albert and Gladys tucked under, 
“Have you got the labels? 


7 


’oo they are! Bloomin’ 


iia +] : t thy 


| j I 
RIGS, aincncr: i nrev al tiie scared 


East End 
nippers, whom instantly started to howl. 

“You and don’t start bullying littler folks 
than yourself,” said Maggie, who'd had plenty of prac- 
ith her brothers. Then she bent down to try and 
vas on the kids’ labels (which both of them 


well, Maggie 
her breath 


One ol 
1 

shut up, 
tice W 
read what 
had 


isnt sq 
jl 


been sucking), and what she saw 
ieamish, but it made her catch 
and she said to Miss Draper: 
“The sooner I get these two in the bath, mum, the 
better!” 
“You don’t mean 
“*I do,” says Maggie, 


for we'd better shove these rags 
pS 





shar ply . 


says Miss Draper. 
“‘and thank goodness there’s a 
good fire in the stove, 
get them off 
This last shock seemed to paralyze Miss Draper. She 
sat like a block of stone in her chair, while Maggie got 
buns and milk for the elder children and sat them down 
at the kitchen table, telling them not to move until she 


Then x 2 


” 


In as soon as we 


came downstairs, Continued On page 27 


she dashe 


Wed 


n't know who they are! 


She shouted. 











had made his fortune in dry goods, which exposed her 
to the contempt of Miss Draper, all of whose people had 
been in the Diplomatic services. Diplomatic or not, 
they’d only left her enough to live in a very small way, 
and old Hornblow had done his girl well. Dry goods 
seems to go farther than diplomacy. 

Well, it would only bore you if I were to tell you the 
silly tricks those two old maids used to play on each 
other: each striving to get the better of her enemy, and 
things levelling out pretty equal on the whole. There 
was a double strip of fencing, about a couple of feet 
wide, between Miss Draper’s little back garden and the 
grounds of the Hall, and somebody christened this No 
Man’s Land. Miss Draper’s celery trenches and the 
plantation of poplars just inside the Hall grounds were 
respectively the Maginot and the Siegfried lines, and 
there was quite a bit of sniping between Miss Draper’s 
staff—that was young Maggie Punchard from the post 
office—and Twigg, undergardener at the Hall. Crump, 
the head gardener, was too grand to take notice; or, 
perhaps, being a decent chap, he was a bit sensitive 
about his mistress’s unpopularity. Yes, of the two, Miss 
Hornblow was the more dislikable; she had a harsher 
manner than Miss Draper, and considerably more 
brains. 


IT WAS young Maggie, so we heard later, who took the 
news to Miss Draper about the commotion that had just 
taken place at the Hall. That girl hears everything and 
her tongue wags like a pendulum. She got it from 
Twigg, who had it from Simmons in the stillroom, who 
got it—but I needn’t tell you how news spreads in a 
place like Little Weeding. The rector and I had wanted 


to keep it quiet as long as we could—for the sake of 


example—but it was all over the village the same night 
and a nice lot of chatter it made, not to mention ill 
feeling and discontent, which was just what we'd wanted 
to avoid at an awkward time like that. 

You see, the rector and I were on this billeting com- 
mittee, with two or three more, and we’d had notice 
that we were expected to find room in the village for a 


hundred and fifty evacuée kids from the East End of 


London. Well, the population of Little Weeding’s not 
much over four hundred, all told, and this was a facer 
for everybody—though I’d like to say that so far as 
villagers and gentry went, they took it very well, 
considering. The rector’s wife put herself down right 
away for ten, and others were equally generous. So 
after we’d made our calculations, the rector and I went 
up to the Hall to see Miss Hornblow. The rector thought 
twenty-five was a reasonable number, and | thought 
thirty, at least. There was nobody in that big house but 
Miss Hornblow and her elderly companion, Miss White, 
and the servants—some of whom would no doubt be 
leaving to do war work. Going up the drive, I counted 
the first-floor windows, and was just thinking that 
there’d be room for fifty at a pinch, when Miss Horn- 
blow, who happened to be snipping the heads off the 
roses on the upper lawn, caught sight of us and came 
over to ask us what we’d come for. 

An angry woman’s a sight I’ve never been partial to, 
It’s nasty to see how rage disfigures the female features 


and Miss Hornblow hadn’t anything to vive away in 


the way of good looks. She Was pul ale bee troot betore 
she’d finished, and her voice shrieked like an engine ina 


tunnel. She would not take one evacuée, she kept on 
repeating. She was not going to have her property 
damaged by a lot of East End rabble. When the rector 
tried to point out that we were only acting for the 
Government, which was commandeering the billets, she 
turned on him like a tigress. 

“No Government’s going to commandeer my prop- 
erty against my will, and I'll have the whole place locked 
up if necessary, to defend my rights as a privatecitizen!” 

And, believe me or not, she did it! Nothing the recto: 
could say, about charity and what the Bible says about 
little children, would make her alter her mind, and 
finally we had to come away and try to think of other 
places for the kids. I must say I was sorry for Crump, 
when he came down the village that night. He went to 
the ironmonger’s, and though he came out with a parcel 
well wrapped up, everybody guessed what was in it, 
and there were one or two boos as he went down the 
street. Next morning there were chains and padlocks on 
all the Hall gates, and the tradesmen were told to leave 
their goods at the lodge. That was the morning Miss 
Draper walked in with her surprising offer. 


WE WERE all feeling bad, and just about at our wit’s 
end over the billeting. There were forty kids for whom 
we could find neither hole nor corner, and there’d been 
a lot of unpleasantness with several of the village people, 
who, quite naturally, didn’t see why they should be put 
out and inconvenienced when others better placed than 
themselves refused to carry their share of the burden. 
Maggie Punchard’s mother, who is a very outspoken 
woman, had been in and said if something wasn’t done 
about the Hall, she and some of the other women would 
break their way through the fencing and give Miss 
Hornblow a taste of what was due to her. Naturally 
we didn’t want an open scandal in the village, but we 
couldn’t help sympathizing with Mrs. Punchard, and 
we realized there was a very nasty atmosphere blowing 
up that wasn’t going to make it any easier for the 
evacuées when they came along. 

We hadn’t so far planted anyone on Miss Draper 
partly because she had only a tiny little house, knew 
nothing whatever about children and, in fact, had often 
shown her dislike of them and her impatience with 
childish pranks; and partly because Dr. Parker had 
advised us about two or three of his patients—of whom 
Miss Draper was one 
necessity, he did not recommend placing children with 


that, except in case of absolute 


people who had neither the physical strength nor the 
temperament to deal with them. But, being run in a 
corner by Miss Hornblow’s refusal, we accepted Miss 
Draper’s offer gratefully—and I shall never forget the 
gleam of absolute triumph that lit up her eye when 
the rector put her name down on his list! I could have 
laughed, for it was as plain as a pikestaff. It was the first 
time that Miss Draper had brought off a big public score 
against her enemy, and she was ready to burst with the 
satisfaction of it. 

Che rector thanked her warmly, and congratulated 
her on setting so good an example, and you could see 
her preening herself like a cock bird on a spring morning. 
T he news 


Draper never had so many smiles and nods and “Good 


went round like wildfire, and I warrant Miss 


mornings 7 n het life as she did whe n she walked dow n 


the street. It Surprising how he: action, when it 
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Illustrated by Kay Avery 


became known, pacified a lot of people who had been 
inclined to be discontented and peevish, and to feel 
they weren’t being fairly treated. If Miss Draper could 
take in evacuées, then anybody could, seemed to be the 
general feeling. 

Here and there, folks who had already had their 
billets filled, came forward to say they thought they 
could manage another one or two. We'd got the whole 
lot parked out by nine o’clock that night, and when 
Maggie Punchard came home and said she wanted to go 
on war work, her mother boxed her ears and told her she 
wasn’t going to do as she liked because there was a war 
on; her war work was to help Miss Draper out with het 
evacuées, And one or two of the women sent their girls 
round to say that if Maggie couldn’t manage the kids 
and the housework and all, they’d be glad to do their 
bit. 

You’d have thought the whole village had gone 
angelic ov ernight! Miss Draper went about looking like 
a mixture of Joan of Are and Florence Nightingale. 
Maggie kept her from making too much of a fool of 
herself—she’s practical, is Maggie—and saw to the 
ordering in. The pair of them spent the week-end 
covering up and putting away everything of value in 
the house—and they were so busy that it was actually 
Sunday afternoon before they got the news that the 
whole staff of the Hall had given notice in a bunch, as 
a protest against Miss Hornblow’s unpatriotic behavior. 
And there was Miss Hornblow with no one to wait on 
her, or look after her, but old Miss White, who, poor 
thing, was quite simple-minded, thanks to the bullying 
she had continually to put up with from her employer. 


NOW, I won’t say that Miss Draper went to church 
that night deliberately to give thanks for her triumph 
over her enemy. I'll only remark that it was not her 
habit to go to the evening service, but that she was 
there in her place just as the bell stopped ringing, and 
so, to the amazement of the village, was Miss Hornblow. 
For hard-faced impudence, there was surely nothing to 
beat that woman’s demeanor, as she sat with a hall- 
smile, half-sneer on her face, listening to the rector’s 
sermon on the text, “*Whoso shall receive one such little 
it’s hard 


child in My name receiveth Me.”’ She seemed 


to describe—almost as though she was jeering at, o1 
defying, And what with 


Miss Hornblow all threatening one side of the aisle, and 


the rector, about something. 


Miss Draper all smug on the othe - and the village all 
agog and never taking its eyes off the pat of them, it’s 
to be feared the rector’s sermon didn’t do much good to 
anybody that evening. 

Ordinarily, everybody clears off pretty sharp after 
evensong, to have their supper and go to bed; but the 
whole congregation clustered between the porch and the 
lich gate—where Miss Hornblow’s closed car was stand- 
ing (the chauffeur not having yet been called up). One 
or two of us older and more responsible folks tried to 
get them to shift, because a churchyard isn’t a suitable 
place after all for a demonstration of ill feeling against 
But they wouldn’t be shifted, and the first 


of the two people for whom they were waiting to come 


somebody, 


rather pink in the face and ner- 
vous, yet pleased-looking and self-satisfied. Nobody 


until \liss Lor nblow 


out was Miss Draper 


took much notice of her, however 


emerged, 
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stunt. Anyhow she was back in a grand show, and David 
Gretorex was at Longspere¢ nd officially engaged to 


Miss I linon Reeves 


Crestview 


daughter of Sir George Reeves, of 


1 I 2 
Manor. They were to be married in the 


autumn. If David had any doubts on the matter, there 
were their pictures tn the illustrated society weeklies to 
convince him. Elinor looked lovely. He dn t recognize 
himself at ull. But probably veople never reco nized 
@ vrorvelve Only they knew how « fl ¢ ent the were. 
Nurse Benson, having KK nterest 1 normal temp i- 
ures, went to hel home tn Sydenhan , ane the doct 
atter one or two protesst nal Warnil owl ch Hedgey 
id list« ed th ar reasonably anxious face, had 
paid his last call. There was nothing to do but be David 
Gretorex again and do the things that David Gretorex 


had always done. 


, ] ' ' . 
At eleven o’ clo K the tableman brought round his 


mare, Sal wand he rode over to the Reeves’ estate where 
Elinor and her groom met him. Then the groom rode 
liscreetly home, and | linor and David made their 
familiar way to the downs and iloped and trotted and 

ilked at the correct intervals Chey talked about the 


weather and the crops and whv Hedgey could never get 


even a ribbon for his pigs and about world affairs. 


she and David ought to get married 


soo She knew how David felt about family. If 
invthit happened to | m, ne t| Lor ere or Cleve - 
ux would have an he And as his future wife she 
vanted what he inted 


thoughtfully at his profile. He was 


Elinor looked 


really very handsome in a cold distinguished sort of way. 








The wild young man who had flung himself out of the 
car into the n f the Strand tratlic seemed quite 
neredible. But Eli wasn't sure, She had in idea 
that e stiff t nality ch he had once 
ota ¢ ect u m, is ne id S¢ 

II, f course, and ck peopl Iten de 

insitory and ut kely characteristics 
doctor’s explanation. But El id a st 

empta t yrod for herself 

ws * she sar do you ret nh« \ roms 
to tell « 1 tine « ery } a 

He turne | 1grey level ‘ n her 





mis rs¢ e di Even the upid perhaps wron 
tning \ n t never be afraid ell ne, David 
I’m eally q ¢ id-minded I mear I should 
ly i\ ndersta as 

Vould you?” 
“ “a K ) be i ‘ I’ve been wa { the 
_@ right moment to say t to ye l felt ( gt O get 
It out of the way L cle nae ind about China—and 
: I tl K It \ ( ( ul s and { 
you . 

“What was?” 

; dur tryin t hel \} mewa ind i 
Chines man. Of irse Lathe L\ t i ( 
neutral thing to d But then fathe n the Foreign 
Office And we can’t all r the Fore Otlice, can 

e?” 

| Pose t,”’ Da d 
\ \l J Suchal | | 
| | iou | in it] darl \ | 
if te 1 it i ) 1 | t ind 
es Only ealize 

+ ; re ut i i ( i | | 

( doubt B flere 

Quite,” D 

“She und oO i | S ind 

t A | cla | h 

| intawe ‘ 

‘Shall we t : ’ er?? D | 

“No, dar! Not yet. I lad she’s had a 
nu uccé iren’t ) te 


‘I! didn’t know she had. I don’t 


read the papers 
much,” 

He seemed, if anything, rather bored. 
She 


rec alled some=- 


ELINOR was definitely irritated. 
thing her father had let drop that morning 
Nothing 
, in the right quar 
John 
ntly in his role of 

In fact he was rocking the boat. 
Lady Flavia had made 
off the Lor 


appare ntly 


quite casually. official, of course. Just a hint, 


ters. It had something 


Anclo-Sino Company. 


hairman he had been quite 


' 
» would say 


and the 


miscast. Fortunately 


a small fortune—enough to pay 


gspere mortgage. But Longsp¢ re had to be 


Married to a man from 
another world 2 e and 
unahle to admit it, Biff- 
Janey faces new compli- 
cations as her story sweeps 


to a dramatic climax 


Illustrated by Timmins 
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And, according to all accounts, the 


up. duke’s 
at Cleveraux was little more than a rabbit warren. 


vas no sense in a beautiful Queen Anne staircase 


cave Way under you. 
‘7? ] ’ I ) 99 
I’m afraid you’re like your father, David,’ Elinor 
‘ 6 + bag ; , 
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‘Let’s gallop,” David said, urging his horse forward. 

He rode disgracefully, uphill and down dale, till the 
horses were winded and sweating and they were nearly 
home. Elinor was breathless too and quite angry. For 
the first time she had uneasy doubts as to her capacity 
to manage him. 

He he Iped her to the ground. 

He took the 
and put her over a jump which, for good reasons, was 
called the Collarbone. Salh 
reatment of her that she went over like an ill-condi- 
tioned thunderbolt, deliberately pecking but not quite 
unseating him. He raised his hat in mocking salutation 


unfortunate Sally into the home field 


was so indignant at his 


to an invisible, persistent, nagging presence. It was too 
bad she hadn’t seen him. At least she would know that 
a Stuffed Shirt knew how to take his fences. 


“MR. FINDLATER, friend of mine,” Lord John ex- 
plained. *‘ Financial adviser and all that. He says you 
two have met.” 

David and Mr. Findlater shook hands firmly. 

“Yes, we’ve met,” David said. 

“*Let’s call it an encounter,” Mr. Findlater suggested. 

David still wore his riding clothes. He looked hot and 
ruffled, Lady Flavia thought, but sound in mind and 
limb and able to take a shock. That was what she had 
told Hedgey. David had a right to know. And you 
couldn’t put off avalanches forever. Hedgey had agreed. 
Now he stood resolutely with his back to the library 
fireplace. 
the portrait behind him had become almost amusing. 

“We're in a mess, David,” he said. ‘‘AIl my fault. 
Meant to do the best thing for you and your mother and 


He had lost weight, and his resemblance to 


the old place. Got mixed up with a lot of scoundrels. 
Scoundrel myself now. Got to take my medicine.” 

“Suppose Mr. Findlater explains,’’ Lady Flavia sug- 
gested. “He does it beautifully.” 


Findlater took a look at David. 


fellow, there must be something to him. 


If Janey loved the 


**} could go into a lot of detail,”’ he said, “‘as I have 
But 
perhaps I had just better give you the upshot of my 
investigations. It’s this. The Anglo-Sino Company, of 
vhich Lord John was and still is chairman, is a pretty 


done with your father and mother, Mr. Gretorex. 


typical shady business venture. It was started to make 


money for the promoters who, having built up the 
market value by more or less fraudulent claims and bal- 
ance sheets and completely dishonest trading methods, 
were then to quietly unload and leave the small fry to 


Lord John v They 


needed an honest, respected | curehead, and they were 


he deluge. 


as extremely useful. 


pre pared to pay fot 
Lord John went brick red. 
“Tle hadn’t an tdea,”’ Lady 
“Of course he hadn’t. For a time I was rather curious 

ho had put it into his head.” 

ae Hedvey 


Da Ga Cu ously 


Flavia said. 


{ 
oO 


“No oan interrupted firmly. He gave 
ad ** Abso- 


verplexed, unhappy glance. 


lutely contident sere 


Mir. | I late 


erinned, 


‘I respect vour lack of confidence, Lord John. As it 
ip | med it out for myself.” 
hI aid, a t, know ull he needed t » know. (C,overne- 
( | | do ot CC ilate But the most d ol 
he ) ent a prospect ec tathe -la from 
iK i ell dit Cle { {] cl sir Ge ree hac iistocra 
' i indards But tl 1a i ( it ne 
cl ed resolutely out of a s sti 
] tak hood tor } elf t [ I ) ( 
k ! da t B j mu Nave 
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| diate id ft Ja 
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Then Lady Flavia did something she hadn't allowed herself to do 
for years. She put her arms around her son and held him close. 
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Jane Janewa Biff-Jane to her many 

; ; ] , 
admirers in the London music halls—can- 
celied all ber theatrical engagements to go oul 


brother, a missionan 





ah 5 Senden ie 
; ! 

Fellou passengers on [he 10a are David 

Gretorex, son of Lord John Gretorex, chairman 


if the General Anglo-Sino Devel pment Com- 











any, in whose interests David makes 
? ) oO L€ I vf Sam ind ry, @ cd { 
isStnessman uU DO Suspects al {He ( A an 
trading in munitions: Mad wife of 
t Chinese genera ho is cheated woen ay 
2UuNS SUD edtobimtl the Compar pr elo 
he of wnter yr ¢ a fy De ad a l IK eT 
have no k? vledge of e Compan "s true 
workings, as Lord Gretorex merely lent § 
= name to the firm’s directorate for the prestige 
they would gain by wu. 

Vi hen thev arrive wn China events move 
swiftly. General Li learns of David’s connec- 
ton with the firm which sold him worthl 
firearn ‘ and Nf fo f. t [ nl. B il Biff- 
Jane "s brol de F wbo at n ante 
General Li’ ps as a doctor, sa he will 
withdraw his valued medical attention if be 
adoes (pat. According , General Li hold 
Darid as a boStage, 1n the bope thal de u l he 
al le fo regain some ¢ fhe mone €? on é 





2 
move off iw é nrerior tbe are Surrounded 
by Japanese troops and news comes that (he 


_— : ? 
whole party bas been biown to pieces in an 





air attack. 
When She relwu? 
ts Lord and 


Reeves, [he zg 





pom of being ¢ p 
and gives {bem a 





were married tin China. 
é oa ; ” 
oam Fring ialer aiso pavs a call on Lord 


Gretorex. He offers to put his business know- 


“ ; 7 
ledge at bis disposal, to try and straighten out 
Py } : ; ; sha} , ’ 
fhe embarrassing situation at Lord Gretorex s 
/ , 
coairmanspdip oj fie Ceneral \) glo-Sino 
, : ; 

Development Company has placed him in. 

; } , 

It later de Jai 


in China an 
furns Domes 


family and 1 





and are wii 


‘ Jane in the dressing room of the theatre mn 
which ber new show ts opening. He dumb- 
] } 
led wher e dente att are married, 
in ne al ews e7 et ermanage? 
Scon eld 





FTER THAT things became what 
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on the stiff and stuff de, must have 
loosened up con ider i ly. N ody lamed 
him. Biff-Janey was the rt f girl wi 

could loosen up a voker. What he had 
been up to in China was not known. Prob- 
al it had been a new t of publ 
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ILLIAN gave a little sigh and half opened her 
eyes. A part of her was still asleep, and the 
waking part of her was struggling back to 

unconsciousness, fighting against the intrusion of 
thought. Then came a sudden flash. ‘Today is the 
day.”” With the thought she was sitting up and had 
turned on the light. Seven o’clock; she got out of bed 
and hurried across the room and pulled back the cur- 
tains. Was it fine? She looked out at a perfect morning, 
the dew was still lying thickly on the lawn. There was a 
heat mist over the garde n, and through it came the blue 
of the delphiniums and larkspurs, and the white of the 
lilies. How pleased dad would be; he had been in such 


ae 1 | 
a fuss that his beloved garden would not be at 


Its Dest 


for the day. From the side gate came a group of men; 
they must be going to put up the tea tent. 

Past her door came the creak of the servants’ shoes. 
They would be about early today, Cook in her kitchen 
with breakfast to see to tor all the people In the house, 
What a lot of 
people had been busy for weeks thinking and planning 


d, 


lugping her knees. It 


and the maids polishing and rubbing. 


just to get her and Jeremy mart 
She got back into bed and sat 


( 
I 
} 
i 


seemed funny to think that this was the last time tl 


hy ' It had | ies ale ty 
ner room, t haa been ne oom e\y 


would bye I 


0 , . - j 
/ Jon i Sc’'C' Vail r* bridegroom fyero;re 





day that Nanny had stopped being Nanny and had 
become everything for all of them. She noticed for the 
first time that the room had rather the look of a place 
where somebody has grown up. There was her dis- 
reputable teddy bear in the corner. She ought to have 
given him up, when she had a room of her own, but 
somehow she just had not been able to. He was such an 
old friend; she had cut her teeth on him, and cried on 
him. He was a part of her. 

All her school groups hung on the walls. How awful 
she had looked. People change very quickly—after all 
the last of those groups was only a year ago. Then there 
was a clock she had won for tennis. That was rather a 
nice thing to have won, because the tennis at school had 
been of a high standard. When their honeymoon was 
over and they had their own littl house, she thought she 
would take that clock. It could not go in any important 


room, of course, for they had been given such a lot of 
grand cloc ks as weddin presents, but it would be nice 


in the spare room or somew he re. 


| t of saving good-by 


Looking round her room and sort 
to it, gave her a funny feeling. It seemed Impossible 


hat after today she would not belong here any more; 





Ss ould come to the house as a visitor. That \ 
‘ id ( inte t! ) edd Be i 
) ’ 
j 
f fine 4 en . ‘ 
ry j 
Caallian asnored al. md se Ns 
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Something 


Old 


Illustrated by Michael 





with hundreds of people looking at you made It seem so 
much more formal than it really was. If she and Jeremy 
could just have gone to church and got married and said 
to the parents, “See you soon,” it would not have 
seemed half so fatal. Jeremy was a darling, she loved 


l 


iim with every bit of her, and she knew they would be 
divinely happy, but she would have liked to think that 
home was there too, just as tt had always bec Ri with her 


room Wa 


ings, she felt suddenly frightened. 


THINKING th 
lant { 


She had a sick feeling inside, This was going to be an 
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young man to have what she thought was good for him. 
In Mr. Findlater’s experience the things that were good 
for people were rarely what they wanted, and, conse- 
od. But from all acounts 


quently, rarely did them any gi 
And if she and 


Elinor Reeves was a raving beauty. 
David Gretorex were made for each other, as Janey 
insisted that they were, then the correct deviousnesses 
of her official father had better be discreetly buried. 
“You David “that the Anglo-Sino 
Company is about to blow up?” 
“Not immediately. Not of itself. Jt is possible that it 


mean,” said, 


might carry on fora bit—leaping from crag to crag, as it 
were. But your father argues, correctly, | think, that 
delay will only involve more victims and increase his 
own responsibility. Now that he is in possession of the 
facts he is determined to make them public.” 

“Got to,”” Hedgey said. “‘ You see that, David.” 

““Quite,”’ David said. 

“| put it to him,” Findlater went on. “That there are 
ulways ways and means. He might retire now on 
account of ill-health and make tracks for the Riviera or 
South America. It’s possible that when the smash 
comes—” 

“No,” Hedgey said. “Never run. 
Not fast enough.” 

Findlater rubbed his blue-shadowed chin. The old 
boy certainly lived according to his lights. Though they 
were not hers, even Ma Janeway ought to take off her 
twenty-year-old hat to him. 

“Fact is,” Hedgey said, “I sent the papers to the 
Crown Prosecutor last week. Expecting arrest any 
minute.” 

David glanced at his mother. She sat on a straight- 
backed chair, very straight herself and quite calm. 
Evidently she and Hedgey had faced this thing 
out together. She might be heartbroken But 
she was not broken. She knew that Hedgey 
meant well. He hadn’t been intentionally dis- 
honest. And in the last analysis that was what 
mattered to her. 

“Soon as | know what steps the authorities are 
going to take,” Hedgey went on, “I shall call a 
meeting of my neighbors and tenants who will be 
injured by my action. Shall lay all the facts 
before them. Explain that my and Lady Flavia’s 
private fortunes and Longspere will be placed 
immediately at the disposal of the shareholders.” 

“I see,” David said. “You go to prison, and 
we go to the workhouse.” 

“Blunt, sir, but accurate. 
approval.” 

“ Absolutely.” 

David couldn’t have described what he felt. 
But it was incredibly like elation. He glanced up 
at his tight-mouthed, haughty ancestor. He knew 
how the fellow had reacted to the knowledge that 
he had three badly equipped, undermanned ships 
with which to meet ten fully armed Spanish 
galleons. He had felt like a fighting cock. David 
loved him. And it was odd that for the first time 
he loved Longspere, not just instinctively, but 
with faith and understanding. He loved and 
understood his people, their lusty history, their 
significance. For the first time he could fight with 
them with conviction. There was something in 
Hedgey and in himself that was worth fighting 
for. 

Findlater gathered up his papers and stuffed 
them into a brief case. 

“*T wish I could do something,” he said. 

“You can give me a job,” David said lightly. 
“I learned quite a bit in Shanghai. I can address 
envelopes and run errands.” 

“*T think I shall open a shop,” Lady Flavia said. 
A dress shop.” 

David smiled at her. 
The oddities in her that had frightened him in the 
old days were the expression of a free and cour- 
ageous spirit. Only stuffed shirts were afraid of freedom 


No good at all. 


el i Ae 


Hope I have your 
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He understood her too. 


their own or anybody else’s. 

“Very admirable,” Findlater said. He did not know 
whether he wanted to laugh or cry. “‘As a matter of 
fact, I had you in mind, Mr. Gretorex. You will hear 
from me. In the event of tiie Crown taking action, Lord 
John, the—eh—question of bail may arise 

Hedgey opened his eyes wide. 

“Oh—eh—yes—bail. Of course. Not 
Much better to start getting used to things.” 

David went with Mr. Findlater to his car. 


necessary. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
‘ 


sessed belonged to them. 


“T think I might tell you now,” Findlater said, “that 
the job will be a good one.” 

‘“*Not too good,”’ David said. ‘Not better than | am.” 

“I meant,” Findlater went on, “that it should keep 
you and your wife in the state to which she is accus- 
tomed.” 


“But | haven’t got 
Findlater had the sensation of having floundered into 


a wife. She says I haven’t.” 


a bog. 
‘““T meant your future wife. You are getting married, 


aren’t you? 


‘Am 1?” David asked. 

“Well, I saw it in the papers.” 

“Then it must be true,” David said courteously. 

He opened the car door and the two men shook hands 
quite warmly. Biff-Janey was right, Findlater thought. 
She might be otherwise completely crazy. But about 
David Gretorex she was right. He had had something. 


And it was a darned shame. 


MR. SAMUEL FINDLATER turned over the front 
pages of the morning’s newspaper. Thanks to the latest 
crisis the affairs of the Anglo-Sino Company and even 
the arrest of Lord John Gretorex occupied two columns 
on a back page. The arrest had had unusual features. 
It seemed Lord John had called a meeting of the local 
shareholders, and Inspector Davidson and the plain- 
clothes man who had gone down to effect the arrest, 
had consented to let the meeting take place. T hey had 
even been Lord John’s and Lady Flavia’s guests for 
lunch. Afterward they had all driven down to the 
Women’s Institute where the meeting had been held, 
and the inspector and the plain-clothes man had sat on 


FIRST TOOTH FALLS 


by Mona Gould 


THE 
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It was small and shining and very white 
Like all of the others it looked quite tight, 
But I felt it wobble against my tongue 
So I pried with my fingers, and wow! 
it stung! 
And hurt when I jiggled it up and down! 
I looked in the glass, and I made a frown 
For that tooth was bent right out. . quite 
flat. . 
But it wouldn't budge in spite of that. 
I showed my mother but she just fussed 
And spoke of a dentist . . so in disgust 
I got my Daddy to lend a hand 
(I knew from the first he’d understand). 
He talked to me quiet, and worked quite 
grimly 
And his pipe made smoke like a little 
chimney, 
And although I bit him a time or two 
He ignored it politely as fathers do 
And all of a sudden he gave a heave 
And the tooth flew out on my sweater 


sleeve. 

And now there's a gap in the front of 
my face 

And the dandiest, handiest whistling 
space! 
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either side of Lady Flavia with other local bigwigs on 
the platform. 

Lord John had made a very brief speech. He said he 
was going to prison. And it served him darn well right. 
He had behaved like an idiot, and idiots ought to be in 
prison. What bothered him was the friends he had 
dragged into the mess with him. And he wanted them 
to know that everything that he and Lady Flavia pos- 
Lady Flavia, who wasn’t an 
idiot but a darned inteiligent woman, had made quite 
a packet. He hoped that the tenant-farmers would be 


sane Vs. 
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able to | their farms and that Longspere and con- 


buy 
tents would fetch a decent price. Not so sure about th: 
livestock. Never had any luck with his pigs, as they all 
knew. 

Loud laughter. 

Even cold print couldn’t take the stuffing out of that 
speech. 

The packed audience had behaved amazingly. They 
had gone wild, cheering as though they had all won th¢ 
Irish Sweepstakes. The inspector and the plain-clothes 
man had quite a job getting their prisoner to the door. 
In fact they had formed a sort of guard of honor. Every- 
body wanted to shake hands with Hedgey Gretorex. 
They’d slapped him on the back. They’d even slapped 
Lady Flavia and the inspector. And the whole meeting 
had gone to the Station, Swarming round the car which 
had only been able to move at a snail’s pace. Fortun- 
ately the station master had been warned to hold up the 
express, Otherwise they would have missed it. 

lhe scene on the platform had been terrific. As the 
train pulled out, they had all sung ‘ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow—”’ and men and women had run alongside the 
reserved carriage shouting: “‘Come back soon, Hedgey. 
Don’t mind them Londoners. We're the stuff. We're 
for you. Are we downhearted?” With a final answering 
roar of “*No!”’ 

It was reported that Lord John, who had leaned out 
of the window to shake Lady Flavia’s and Mr.Gretorex’s 
hands for the last time, had been quite frankly in tears. 
It was silly. But 
there was no one to see him, at least not until Biff-Janey 
blew in practically unannounced. She had evidently 
Her distressed eyes and disordered 


Mr. Findlater was in tears, too. 


been cry ing, too. 
complexion were dimmed, however, by the rest of 
her appearance, which suggested that even at that 
time of the day, she was going places. And the 
tempestuousness of her arrival did not prevent 
Sam Findlater from appreciating her taste in 
clothes. And she looked, whatever she called 
herself, a lady. And a very lovely and unhappy 
one. 

“Have you seen the papers?” she asked. “‘ Have 
you seen what we’ve done to David’s father?” 

“Looks like he’d done it himself,’ he said. 
‘And I call it a swell job.” 

‘Ma says so too. She says after the Revolution 
she’s going to see to it that he’s made a Commis- 
sar.” 

‘For heaven’s sake 

“She’s downstairs, in the car. 


where is your mother?” 
She wouldn’t 
up. She’s getting reconciled about aristo- 


crats, but she still feels badly about capitalists, 


come 
on account of Pa, you know.” 

Mr. Findlater exuded a deep breath. He went 
to the window and peered down between the 
curtains. Little Gayfair Street was a secluded‘ 
very expensive backwater to the tide at West- 
minster. It was as peaceful as a village, warm with 
mild September sunshine and practically blocked 
by the Rolls-Royce. 

“Tell me something,” he said. ‘‘How does she 
reconcile herself to that?” 

“She doesn’t 
They just go round toge ther 


try. They aren't on speaking 


terms. The first 
time I drove up in it she said things it’s never 
forgiven; said it was an insult to Pa’s memory and 
all that. But I couldn’t help it. When I was a kid 
| used to say to myself, ‘One day I'll have a 
Rolls-’ ” 

Mr. Findlater rubbed his chin. 

“Very interesting. So did I. And now what do 
you want?” 

‘Please, Sam, do something.” 

“What can | do?” 

“Buy up the judge.” 

‘**Really, my dear, you underestimate the capli- 
talist system’s minions, They’re too expensive, 

even for me.” 

“Well, the jury then.” 
**Do you want me to land in prison too?” 
“Will they send him to prison?” 
“| expect so. A year in the first division probably. 
He won't be satisfied if they don’t. When he comes out, 


they'll meet him with the village band.” 


‘**But they won’t. Because he'll never go back. There 
won't be any Longspere.”’ 
“Oh, yes, there will. Longspere will go on. It'll be 


the ancestral home of some wicked capitalist.” 


“Like you, darling?” Continued on page 32 
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and have a peep at you, just to be sure you are safe and 
rs 


sound 
Gillian flushed. 
“Why just a peep? I was going to ring him up and 


o come down to the river with me and Hansel 


ask him 
and Gretel.”’ 
Her mother smile d. 


‘*Bad child, what an idea 


“I don’t see why it’s an idea. It’s a perfectly awful 
day for the dogs, and it would make all the difference 
to them if they had a nice mornit 
a ota 56 


remembered to give hem some Kedreree 


Her mother gave a comforting pat to the hump made 
DY her legs. 
“Dad did. Heaping helpings. Now we must go; 


t 


; . ; 
there’s such a lot to be done.” 


GILLIAN, LEI I to herself got out of bed and hung 


out of the window. A great deal had happened since 
last looked. The tea tent was up, and so were dozens of 
little tables; the chairs they had hired from the Women’s 
Institute were arriving ind were bein stacked on the 
side of the lawn. In and out among the workers Petet 
ind Andrew vere running in everyone's vay but 
iperbly unaware ot it Peter ( c ¢ i l 
hrill 


‘Do you kno v it’s wed in day 
And Andrew’s, slow, deep, but equally excited. 


= And me an’ Pete are pages, We're wea n’ our 


kilts.” 

‘Look proper little Scotsmen, w n’t you?’ The man 
iccosted agreed kindly. “*Now you run along or we'll 
have you getting a finger shut in one of these tables 
then what’ll happen to the wedding.” 

Out of the dining-room windows bounced Hansel and 
Crrete I, the if long blac k sh ning le ns ths \ { fir in 
incont Ila yt ov at the ht of y many peopl lof 
whom pre bably wanted t rlay Barkit delighte lly, 


| Suppose none ot 


t c | 1 inte ¢ ' t $ nd 
they dashed int ( ea te in tut aga ind 


and round the small tables. 

“Look at those dogs,” came the voice of Sandy, Joey’s 
husband. 

Joey’s rather distracted one answered. ‘‘Oh, do shut 


: 
them up somewhere! 
; 


Gillian leaned farther out, prepared to fis 


Hansel and Gretel. but Sandy forestalled her. 





“Poor little beggars, can’t shut them up on a day like 
is. I'll take them for a walk, and I'll take the kids 


along with me.” 


You ( nly suggest that because you don’t want to 
help th the presents. 
. ; 

Sandy came into view. He was grinning. 


I eae 


“Got it in one. Hi, kids. 
Gillian came in from the window, her face solemn. 
{ | 


{ 


Onl) ve years ago Joey had been married. In five 
vears time would she be saying unkind things to Jeremy 
like that? It couldn’t be she and Jeremy were differ- 
cl 

NANNY HAD laid out a blue linen frock for her to 
wear, Dut she was } ivIn none ot that On hot days she 
\ e short ind toda ! is Making n hang Het 
r t | ! i¢ ere icked | tne 
| noon, ’ » much | d pa ( hite 
5 heal ie thas Call ieces, 
and would 1 have to be thro wat d 

r« 7 them la t ( ! Shit Ik | 
‘ ) n i cl ( LW t 
strange en ( ind tid net her eves. In the 
« ( i ( le 1 | ( t nore 
\\ , el , ’ ‘ p d th 
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Id ips u till wearable I { 
there except t olle £ { ht 
last ( n he ch she 
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opened the third drawer, the glory hole, devoted to 
evening bags, scarves and sweaters. Nanny had alw ays 
been raiding that drawer. ‘“*What you want to keep all 
these things for, Miss Gillian, I don’t know. Not fit to 
be used, half of them.” 

Now the drawer was empty, nothing in it, not an 
evening bag that was shabby but might come in some 
time; not a sweater that was a bit out of shape, but still 
too much of a friend to throw 
away; not a scarf that did not 
go with anything now, but had 
been useful that time at winter 
sports. 

Gillian, looking a little white, 
went up to Nanny. 

‘““Nanny, what’s happened to 
all my things? There’s hardly 
anything left in my chest of 
drawers,” 

Nanny knew every shade of 
her children’s voices. She was 
busy ironing something of 
Joey’s, but she put it down at 
once, 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Miss Gillian, 
dear, did you want something? 
That’s being called for by the 
movers in the morning, so I 
cleared most of it last night. 
] had a bit of time to spare 
while you were all having 
dinner.” 

“Why are the movers taking 
my chest of drawers away?” 

“It’s to be repaired. Your 
mother thought it had better 
be done now, so it’s ready to 
come back when the room’s 
done.” 

Gillian’s eyes stared into 
Nanny’s, her pupils slowly 
widening. 

“What’s being done to my 
room?” 

Nanny knew just how Gillian 
felt, she felt like that too. 
What would the house be like 
with the last of her children 
gone? She did not want any 
changes. 

“Oh, it’s being painted and 
that.” 

“Why?” 

“It’s a spare room, now, 
dear.” 

Gillian felt cold inside, just 
as she had before breakfast. 

“Not now it isn’t. I’m still 
he re, 

Nannv’s eves misted with tears. To hide them she 
seized her iron and bent over Joey’s dress. 

“Were you wanting something out of those drawers? 
Everything's in boxes in my room,” 

‘Where’s everything going when I’m gone. My 
photographs and my clock, and everything.” 

Nanny ironed furiously. 

“I’m putting them away until you know what you 
want done with them. I kept Miss Joey’s school pic- 
tures nearly a year, and then one day when she was 


: . ” 
visiting she tore them up. 


GILLIAN PUT on the blue linen frock; she had not the 
heart to rumm ive In cardboard boxes for things which 


I 


should live in drawers. “You are a fool to care,” she said 


angrily, dragging at a fastener, ‘**but it’s always been 
mine, and though I don’t want it any more, I don’t want 
t touched.” 


As she passed up the hall she saw the study door was 


open. She looked in. Her father was sitting in his arm- 


oO, G lI in. | sneaked off in here out ol the fuss, 
I’m paying close on twenty men to come and work, so 


there’s no need for us to bother, Dut your mother likes 


seeing us all busy.” 

Gillian came in and sat on the arm of his chatr 

**T wish there needn’t be all t ds cl ither 
have gone to a registry ofl 

Her father put his arm Cont'd on page 20 
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awful day. Everybody bei nice and y Say 
ordinary things, like “get out of the 

Such a terrible lot of people the house. 
Granny in the Littl spare ro Joey and het hus- 
band in the big spare roo! id Lucille in the 
extra room upstairs, J t Joey would be manag ng; 
brothers and sisters W d got marri 

thought they kni ll about how things ought to be 


done at somebody els Phen there were the 


kids upstairs with Nanny, Joey’s Peter and Petronella, 


cs Wwe dding. 


and John’s Andrew. She was sure one of them would be 


ill or something. She wished there had been room in the 


s. Of course there was 





house for the grown-up bridesmaic 
Coral, but a sister still at school is not the sort of person 
you can talk to. If Lois and Ann and Prunella and Dorice 
She 


would go in to see one of them now, and they would all 


were here, everything would seem much easier. 


laugh, and nothing would seem very different to how it 
was when they were at school. 

Oh dear, why had she wakened up so early! She got 
out of bed again and went over to the looking glass. 
Her upspringing dark hair, which Jeremy said made her 
look like a faun, and her big dark eyes were reflected in 
the glass. She wondered how she would look in her 
wedding dress. She opened the cupboard and felt the 
material. It was lovely stuff, not quite white, a sort of 
parchmenty tint; she thought it was sure to be all right, 
those medieval lines were very becoming. 

Suddenly, for no reason at all, her teeth began to 
chatter, and tears rolled out of her eyes She was shocked 
at herself, but being shocked did not make her behave, 
in fact tears began to drip quite fast. “‘ You are a fool,” 
she told herself, as she angrily mopped them up. “This 
is the day you've been looking forward to for ages. 
What are you crying for?” She gave herself a shake. 
“Stop shivering. Anyone would think you didn’t want 
to marry Jeremy. You know, what I think you need is 
some tea.” 

The suggestion did her good. Almost at once she 
stopped crying, and by the time she was in her dressing 
gown and bedroom slippers her teeth had stopped 
chattering. 


THE KITCHEN was at the back of the house. It 
looked onto a round flower bed full of shirley poppies 
and nasturtiums. Cook was at her stove and she glanced 
up as Gillian came in, and at once turned off the gas 
under her saucepan. 

“Why, Miss Gillian, dear, whatever are you doing? 
Breakfast in bed at nine was what your mother said.” 

Gillian sat on the table. 

“IT know, but I was awake, and I felt kind of cold 
inside.” 

Cook lit a match to the ring under the kettle. 

“What you want is a nice cup of tea.” 

“That’s what I thought.” 

“You run batk to your bed and I’Il bring it up to you.” 

Gillian did*fot move. 

“1d much #Ather have it here with you. I feel spe- 
cially like talking to someone.” 

Cook-gave het a quick look, and was ashamed to feel 
a lump in her throat. Gillian had sat on her table often 
enough, begging for thisand that, and she did not look 
a day older this morning than she had looked at ten. 
To cover what she felt to be most misplaced emotion, 
she took on a scolding tone. 

*“No wonder you feel cold inside, running about the 
house at this time of the morning.” 

“But I wasn’t running about when I felt it, I was in 
my room. Did you ever feel pleased about something, 
aed yet sort of frightened, so it made your teeth 
chatter?” 

**T ot of nonsense.” Cook, feeling more than ever that 
she would like to sit Gillian on her knee, and give her a 
good hug, angrily clattered a cup and saucer off the shelt 
and put it on the table. 
feelings.” 

Gillian, already much better, gave a chuckle. 


“You had time for feelings when you saw that acci- 


“*I’m far too busy to have any 


dent in your cup, the day before you went on the 
Women’s Institute outing.” 

Tea leaves and their warnings were not, in cook’s 
She shook 
kettle 


philosophy, subjects to be treated casually. 
her head as she poured a little wate: 
to warm the teapot. 
“You can laugh, Miss Gillian, but for o 
wrong, there’s a hundred they’re right.” 
Gillian watched her spoon tea from the 
the pot. 


out of the 


. , 
ne time they’re 


canister into 


“Will you read mine this morn 
( ook glar u¢ i at the cl CA. 
“What! With your granny’s 


; 1 TJ ‘ 
eight, and ours ata quarter past, and | shouldn't 


breakiast to ¢ up at 
won- 


der if all those men tn 


t 


the garden didn’t get round me 


ior a cup of tea and a bit of 


“Just a nice little quick look. I’d like to know today 


11 9 
bread and butter. 


is all right.” 
Cook made the tea and poured out a cup. 
“Such foolishness! N Vi sit up t he ible 
and drink that, and I’II just spread ye ( 


bread and butter. 


“You haven’t got some brown sugar, have 4 

Cook tried to look shocked. 

““You’re never wanting sugar on your toast, and 
you a married lady by three o’clock.”’ 

Gillian put down her cup. 

“Yes, I do want it, and I always will. I wish 


people wouldn’t pretend there’ll be a different me 


after I’m married, who'll stop liking all the things 
I’ve always liked.” 
Cook patted her knee. 
’Course you'll always lik 
I Now drink 


that was only me joking ik that down 


“Don’t you fuss. 


while it’s hot.” 

Gillian ate her toast while cook examined her 
cup. Cook’s voice was pitched to the hoarse note 
she used when reading a cup. 

“Funny, if the morning wasn’t like it is, I’d say 
we were having rain.”” Gillian gave a startled glance 
at the window, to be comforted by a cloudless blue 
sky. “Maybe it’s a little storm.”” Cook twisted the 
cup at an angle. “Oh, my, you wouldn’t want a 
better lie of the Ieaves.”” She held out the cup to 
Gillian. ‘‘Look, see that, it’s a lovers’ knot.” 

Gillian peered into the cup at the group of tea 
They looked 
to her like nothing but five tea leaves sticking. 


leaves at which cook was pointing. 


together, but she was glad the news was good. She 
swallowed the last mouthful of her toast and then 
gotup. 

“Thanks awfully.” 

“That’s all right.” 
“What I say ts, if you’ve got the gift you ought to 


Cook put down the cup 


use it. Now you run up to your bed, dear, and try 
and get a bit more sleep.” 

“Goodness, I couldn’t sleep.” Gillian had pro- « 
Either the tea, or the 


toast, or perhaps the news that even the tea leaves 


tested, but she was wrong. 
were tying themselves in lovers’ knots today, hada 
soothing effect. She had not been back in bed five 


minutes before she was asleep. 


ALWAYS Gillian had liked things to happen in an 


ordinary way. The feeling that nurse was in the 


nursery, and mum and dad downstairs, had ruled 


her childhood. The smallest deviation in the nor- 


mal running ot het world had seemed to spoil Its 


rhythm. Later, when she was at school, it was the 


same thing. The same doings occurred at the same 
5 


back every term; the 


Alter any of 


smoothness of 


+ 


times; the same mistresses cam«¢ 


same friends climbed the school with her. 


this routine and she felt prickly—the 


things was gone. 


Today could not be quite an ordinary day because, of 


1 1 ! 
course, when she came back after the wedding she would 


not be Miss Gillian Maul any more, but Mrs. Jeremy 
Woods. But she had wanted all the morning, up to it 
being time to dress, to be ordi ary. She had wanted to 


t 


come down to breakfast with everybody else, and no 


have talked about the wedding, but given the dogs thet 
usual titbits, and perhaps afterward have taken them 
to the river and got Jeremy to come along too: they 
would both have got a bit muddy, and then she could 
have come back, and had a bath, and after hat the fi 
could BY gin, but by then uld be only like he { 
of dressing for a party. 

3ut other people did not feel like that about today; 
in fact everybody else seemed » feel the more it was 
made a special day the better. It was all right wh le she 
was having breakfast. There were boiled eggs and the 
morning paper and, except for being in bed, it was nearly 
like an ordinary morning. It was afterward that the 


family got trying. First it was John and Lucille. She 


liked Lucille, although she thought that from the 
moment John had met her at a Cambridge May week, 
as a brother he had de teriorated, and this morning was 
an example ol how much he had dete lorate d,. 

“Well, how’s the bride?” he asked, giving her a pat. 
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“All right,” said Gillian. “‘Did anyone feed Har 
and Gretel?” 

Lucille kissed her. 

oy expect sO. 

‘I didn’t notice, but I tmagine someone did,” Ji 
voice was the voice of somebody talking about 
that did not matte: 

‘You imac r nev <¢ d!’ Gill in reé iched I 





cry ’ ’ . 
vy grown | iat s what S goin to happe n, ] SuD- 


pose, when I’m on my honeymoon. Nol! 


worries 
about the dogs except me,” 
John orinne d and pushed her bac k against the pillows. 
“Keep your hair on, If | know anything of thdse two 
dachshunds ol yours, hey’ have kicked up cl l 
shindy if they hadn’t had a ed have bee 1 bound to 
not ( = 
Just sl little ru ik tDou hem said 
Gillian fiercely. “They never beg. Poor darlin; s, and 
it’s awfully mean ” 
John rumpled her hair. 
. All right, you kee »>calm, ( me on, ud lle, we'll go 
and find them.’ 
The door | id hardly hut before he mothe and 
Joey came . 
“Tullo,” said Gillian in a very ordinary \ ce, 
Het nother | sed her 
“How are darling? I hea \ ha il el eep 
What a cle Vcr g rl!’ 


Gillian scowled, 


| don’t see WHY | 


' ” 
were gorns to have an operation or somethr 


Joey lau he d, 
‘You're just like me 


sg 
mum? 


on my 


Gillian bounced on the bed. 


“But I feel just as usual.” 
Her mother sat down beside her, 
* Jeremy ha just telephoned. | said he mig ht come 
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This Canadian worker makes unique jewellery in 


A craftsman in a Canadian city completes some 
many exquisite designs using Canadian products 


@ Pottery work, while not as extensive as some other 
intricate work on a pewter bowl—an art which 


types of handicrafts, is growing in popularity 
throughout Canada, 


“Or 


ana 


requires particular skill, 


dian Handicralts 


By FREDERICK EDWARDS 


for every piece, 


tries with which, for one reason or another, it is no 


» look blown to bits in militaristic orgies. Looms were silenced, a fractional part of the current demand would provide 
‘part- potters’ wheels turned no more; and at last came the employment for tens of thousands of Canadian men _ longer possible to do business. These, the president of 
upply culminating war involving Britain and France and and women. It would create new work in trades and the organization states, were: ‘Our best resources prior 
tries, Germany. Now shipping as well as industry is turned — crafts we have not so far developed for the excellent to the foreign disturbances of the last few years.” That 
y dis- away from peacetime activities, is devoted largely to reason that hitherto no market existed in which we is, they are firms that previously sold into the American 
tal of furthering the war effort. could compete successfully. market, but now have been compelled, because of war 
ars it The demand for those luxury goods still exists, is, in 4 proportion of the goods required are factory conditions, to drop out of It. 
from fact, intensified by reason of their scarcity; but many products; but many of them are classified as handicrafts Contained tn that list are the names and addresses of 
from of the main sources of supply are no Jonger available. or cottage industries products, of the type made by — nineteen companies in what was formerly Czecho- 
each. In some cases they have been wiped out entirely. It © women workers whose contribution to the national war — slovakia. Ten are Italian concerns, six functioned in 
n on will take many years of intensive effort to restore them, effort could not be of major consequence. That is where Austria and Hungary, four in Belgium, three in British 
es on if indeed thev ever can be restored in their original the women come tn, It is their opportunity as much as India, two in Japan, and one each in Holland, Jugoslavia 
and localities. The workers who produced them are scat- it is the men’s. and China. 
vases tered, refugees in strange lands, or they are in a dozen One of the largest retail buying organizations in the Their products cover a wide range. You could come 
They armies. Tens of thousands of them are dead. In coun- United States, acting as purchasing agent for a dozen or close to starting a department store of your own with 
Zarre tries where those industries still exist, the difficulties of | more big department stores in New York, Chicago, ‘these goods now eliminated from the United States 
pur- transportation across oceans under war conditions are Pittsburgh and other key cities, is already actively inter- market, at least so far as those forty-seven firms are 
itely almost an insurmountable barrier. ested in the possibility of developing Canadian handi- — concerned. 

Here is Canada’s opportunity, banging lustily on our — crafts and industries to supply at least a part of the Fourteen of the companies purged by various wars 
arth, front door. It’s no job at all to ship goods from Canada American demand for specialized luxury products. made gloves of different sorts, ranging from children’s 
bruc- into the United States. We have workers and natural From this authority Chatelaine has received a list of cotton knitted gloves to real kid, kid-suede, fabric and 
was resources, All that we need is a plan. To supply even forty-seven industrial firms located tn ten foreign coun- heavy duty leather hand coverings. Eight produced 

~ ° . . . y . ‘ : . . 
‘S can inherit an important market in the United States for specialized products 








The bark of the apple tree prepared by this 
craftswoman gives a beautiful shade for home- 
spun weaves, 


Carding the natural wool is one of the finest 
processes in home weaving — an age-old 
handicraft, 


When the wool has been carded it is w 
the spinning wheel reo Jy tor the fir 


hang weaving 
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Another step in the weaving of hand-made fab- 
rics is illustrated above. A fine craftsmanship is 
demanded for effective weaving. 





The exquisite designs and fine workmanship of 
modern pewter make it o craft in which many 
artists are interested, 






This group of Canadian handicrafts illus- 
trates some of the work which is being 
done in the Dominion. 






T IS axiomatic that Opportunity, an impatient 

caller, knocks only once; but it is true, too, that 

Opportunity knocks more loudly on some occasions 
than on others. As the New Year of 1940 begins, Oppor- 
tunity is fairly banging on Canada’s front door. The 
noise is terrific. To those whose ears are turned that way 
it seems as though Opportunity is trying to break the 
door down. 

This particular opportunity is for new trade, amount- 
ing to millions of dollars annually, with the United 
States, most of it with department stores. There is 
something pretty close to a famine condition in Ameri- 
can stores today in certain lines of merchandise. Much 
of it is merchandise of the type produced by handicrafts 
workers and cottage industries. Formerly European 
and Oriental countries supplied those goods. Because of 
war conditions and the conditions leading up to the war, 
they can no longer meet with the demand. To some 
extent at least it is possible for Canadian workers to 
supply the deficiency. 

The ramifications of the situation are far-reaching. 
Involved in them are the possibility of establis 
entirely new industries in Canada, as well as the expan- 


sion of many presently existing, the opening ol ne 


‘ 


avenues for employment of skilled workers, and a fa 


chance so to broaden the field of Canadian industrial 
enterprise that the inevitabl« lag in employment after 


the war ends will be at least ameliorated. It may come 


to Mean much more than that. 


We are being offered a chance to take over a large 
proportion of the huge American market for specialized 
luxury products. The things that have happened in 
China and Spain and Czechoslovakia and Austria, 
have combined with the more recent upheavals in 


t ' 


France and Britain and Germany, to force the present 


opportunity upon us, What we do with it depends upon 


how bright we are. To a great extent the advantage we 
take of the opportunity 1940 brings us, depends upon 
the women of Canada. A large slice of it is definitely 
their business. 

The premis¢ is simple cnous | », sO ob ously based 
upon the familiar law of supply and demand that a grade 
school student can grasp it. This is the position. During 
the post-war decade between 1920 and 1930, the wealthy 
| nited States deve loped a vast trade with fore in coun- 
tries in all sorts of highly specialized merchandise. 
Glassware, 


glove ; toilet eoods, toys and ru ire on the list. 


porcelain, pottery, metalware, woollens 


Hand-woven fabrics have long been a specialty 3 


A New 
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of Canadian workers. It is o particularly effec- 
tive work for women, 


Marl Cu 


Americans, especially in the large cities, came to look 
for these and similar luxury goods in their big depart- 
ment stores. | he stores, of course, were keen to supply 
the demand. They sent buyers into a dozen countries, 
east and west, to seek out sources of supply. They dis- 
covered and developed those sources. The sum total of 
that retail business mounted hugely. In peak years 
represented millions of dollars. Exotic furnishings from 
far-off lands decorated apartments and homes from 
Boston to San Francisco, from Seattle to Miami Beach. 
American women wore expensive tweeds woven on 
foreign looms, laid costly rugs from distant countries on 
their floors, stocked their cabinets with crystal and 
china made abroad, arranged flowers in novelty vases 
fashioned on potters’ wheels across the oceans. They 
developed a taste for unusual, sometimes for bizarr« 


effects. This was almost all luxury business. The pur- 


I 
th 


chasers were for the most part either rich or moderately 
rich. Price was a minor consideration. 


. 
Then the war lords began to inherit the earth. 


ht destruc- 


Invasion and conquest, disorder and downri 


tion spread ruin in many lands, Peace ful industry was 


WOPRCES 


( ‘anadian 


I low 





Here are some materials used in vegetable 
dyeing—bark of trees, nuts, the asparagus seeds 
and parsley—each giving a clear color value 





<<” 








Likely you know Campbell’s ‘Tomato Soup — how 
it can literally make a meal—put surprise and wel- 
come in a simple lunch or supper, or pleasantly 
begin a dinner. You've probably had it often, and 


discovered, happily, that its taste is one you always 





enjoy .Well.won't you have ¢ ‘vampbell’s Tomato Soup 


another time soon — perhaps for lunch tomorrow ? 


Suppos Cc That would be a treat in store for you! 


YOU’D NEVER TASTED CAMPBELL’S TOMATO SOUP 


Suppose you'd never had a bright bowl of it 
beckon you with its welcoming red and with its 
tempting aroma, Suppose you'd never drawn your 
chair close, lifted your spoon, and learned with that 
first smooth sip how its lively flavor could wake up 
appetite and delight the taste. Suppose you had still 
to try the soup almost everyone likes best—had still 


to discover how it glorifies the special appetizing 
Bright red tomatoes 


And seasoning fine - 


Make this a soup / 


You'll never decline! \ i 7 : i 


flavor of tomatoes in a way all its own. Certainly, 


then. vou’d have a treat in store for you! 





o 
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A TREAT SouP IN STORE FOR YOU! 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO () PARTO 
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glassware, some of the popular firn 
specializing on table glass, others ! 
ing’ bowls, decanters and candelabra. 
Eight others wove rugs, mats and car- 


pets. Five made china, pottery and 


porcelains, and ¢ supplied pictures 
all the way f1 
India prints. 
cially pull toys and toy musical instru- 


real oil paintings to 


Three made toys, espe- 


ments. One firm specialized in lamps, 
one in perfumery, one in fancy bottles. 
A Chinese concern shipped copper 
water jugs and jars and pewter-lined 
vases to the big stores. None of them 
ship anything any more. 

There is our big opportunity of 1940, 
its bright pattern plain to be seen. 
Many of the articles named are already 
being made in Canada. We possess the 
raw materials for others. In some cases 
we are producing the goods in demand 
on a minute scale, but we can vastly 
enlarge that production once the 
market is assured, as it would now 
seem to be. All that is needed to en- 
able Canadian industry to take full 
advantage of the favorable circum- 
stances now existing in the United 
States, is effort and organization. 

For the moment we may leave the 
factory-made products out of our con- 
sideration of the picture, since this 
article is concerned chiefly with handi- 
crafts and cottage industries providing 
occupations for women. We already 
have the nucleus of production on an 
export scale in the various Canadian 
Handicrafts organizations. We are 
producing rugs, some handmade metal- 
ware, pottery and tweeds in a small 
way. We have clay and sand deposits, 
especially in some sections of the West, 
possessing the peculiar virtues neces- 
sary for manufacture of characteristic 
glassware and ceramics. The hooked 
rugs and homespuns of Quebec, fash- 
ioned on hand looms in designs handed 
down from generation to generation 
since the days of Champlain, have for 
years been prized by visitors from the 
United States. Our blankets have 
qualities considered by connoisseurs 
superior to those made south of the 
line. 

There are no provincial limits to our 
development of handicrafts and cottage 
industries, modest as it has been so far. 
Toronto and Montreal are centres of 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild activity, 
and there are Guild branches in the 
Maritimes and in the West. A group 
known as the Cape Breton Cottage 
Industry is producing rugs at Baddeck, 
N.S., and another group, the Charlotte 
County Cottage Handicrafts, weaves 
tweeds and fashions small ornaments 
by hand at St. Andrews, N.B. 

At Mount Allison University in 
Sackville, N.B., a notably eflicient 
handicrafts school has been functioning 
for years, training instructors in weav- 
ing and other cottage industries. Fol- 
these specialist 
employed in 
Some of the 


department stores in our larger cities 


lowing graduation, 
teachers are 
occupational therapy. 


usually 


maintain specialty shops devoted 
exclusively to the sales of handmade 
Canadian goods. 
What we have to do is cultivate it to 
maturity. 


It is good to be able to report that 


The seed is there. 


steps have already been taken toward 
that goal. Mr. Douglas Cole, Canadian 
Trade Commissioner in New York, is 
fully cognizant of the situation and of 
its significance for Canadian industry. 





Materials Required 
Long Sleeves: 8 oz. 3-ply wool. 
Short Sleeves: 7 oz. 
Pair No. 13 Needles. 
Pair No. 10 Needles. 
4-inch zipper. 
Collar and cuff set or 1 yard collar 
trimming and “made-up” bow. 
Small amount of matching material 
for “handkerchief.” 


Measurements 
To fit 32-36 inch bust: 
Length from shoulder, 19 in. 
Length of undersleeve seam: 
Long, 18 in.; Short, 41% in. 


Tension 
71% sts. and 10 rows equal 1 inch. 
(No. 10 needles) 


N.B.—The tension of the knitting 
controls the size of the finished gar- 
ment. Before commencing, cast on 
15 sts. and work in one row knit, one 
row purl, for 20 rows. If your sample 
has less sts. per inch than our tension, 
try again with smaller needles and 
vice versa, then work the garment on 
the needles which produce our tension. 


Abbreviations 
K = Knit; P=Purl; Sts = Stitches; 


In. = Inches; Te ¢= Te wether. 


Thumb Method of Casting On 

Two yards from the end, twist the 
wool round the left thumb to make a 
loop, and knit this loop onto the needle 
ball of Repeat till 


required number of sts. are on needle, 


from the wool. 
making the loop from the 2 yards and 
knitting from the ball. This method of 
casting on should always be used. 


N.B. 
is the right side of work, and it will be 
found most helpful if this is marked in 


The first row of rib pattern 


some way, as it is especially important 
when shaping Front armholes that the 
right side of the work be facing, other- 
wise the continuity of the ribs will be 
broken when joining the pocket. 


Back 
Using No. 13 nc edles, cast on 118 sts. 
Ist row—*, K2, P2. Repeat from *, 
ending K2. 
2nd row 
ending P2. 
Repeat these 2 rows for 31% in., 


*, P2, K2. Repeat from *, 


then change to No. 10 needles and 


continue in K2, P2 rib until work 


measures 12 in. 


SHAPE ARMHOLES 
Keeping rib pattern unbroken: 
Cast off 4 sts. at beginning of next 

then K 2tog at 


following row 


2 rows, each end of 


every until 90 sts. 


remain. Continue on these sts. until 


work measures 18!4 in. 


SHOULDERS. 


beginning of next 


SHAPE 
Cast off 7 sts. at 
5S rows. 


Cast of] remaining sts. 





The original model was knit from Lister's 
“Lavenda." 


Pocket 


Using No. 10 needles, cast on 22 sts. 


* Ke. FZ . 


Ist rou Repeat from *, 


ending K2. 


> } ‘ * ) 7 

énd rou M P2, K2. Repeat trom *, 
ending P2. 

R neat hece tif 

repeat these rows until pocket 


measures 3 in., Measuring alter a /st 


ay asic . 


row has been worked. I 


Front 


Using No. 13 needles, cast on 118 


sts. 


Ist row—*, P2, K2. Repeat from * 


. 
ending P2., 
2nd row—*, K2, P2. Repeat from * 


, 
ending K2, 


+ + 
5 % 


Repea hese 2 rows for 314 tn then 
change to No. 10 needles and continue 
in rib for one more inch. 

Now, still working in rib, commence 
at each end of next 
following Sth row, until 


e 


Increasing one st. 
and every 


134 sts. are on needle. (Keep the 
increased sts. in rib.) Continus on 
these sts. until work measures 12 in. 
SHAPE ARMHOLES AND MAKE 
POCKET 

With right side of work facing: 

Next row—Cast off 8 sts. Work in 
rib until 28 sts. are on needle. 
cast off 21 


1 ' 
more, then continue in rib to end of 


Cast off last st. but one, 


row, 
Next row—C: Work in 
“t 


rib as far as cast off sts., then, keeping 


ist off § sts. 


continuity of ribs unbroken, work 
: 9 3 
across the 22 sts. of pocket, then 
continue tn rib to end of row. 

Next rou K2tog, then 1 to 
within 2 sts., ending K2t 

R 4 

AC pea S I S< more times 

9) ' | 
(102 sts. remain on needle.) 


SHAPE NECK OPENING 
work is facing 


— oy 
(Rigi {side ot 


Next rou K 2 tox Rib tS. Turn. 
Next rou Rib to within 2 st 
ending K2tog. 
Next rou K2tog, then rib to centre 
opening, Turn, 
Continued on page 22 
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Che Canadian Chamber of Comme: 

the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild are working together on a study 
Dominion-wide co- 
The Federal Depart- 


and Commerce Is co- 


of a plan for a 


ordinated effort. 


Prade 


t 


too. The mov 


ment of 


operating, ement has not 


vet progressed to the point where it 


+ 


possible for the Government to make 


a public announcement of plans or 


policy; but that the scheme as a whole 
is looked upon favorably at Ottawa ts 


gene rally ace pted. 


Several informal conferences have 
been held between Canadian industrial 
T ] ] T 
leaders and representatives of the lead- 
Ing United States retail organizations, 


and from these talks a number of basic 
points } iv ¢ pecn developed. h se 
affecting the handicralts deal chiefly 
with methods of increasing production, 
styling and distribution 

For inere ised produc expert 
instructors are a li! requirement. | 
has been suggested In this connec n 
that skilled artisans from the shattered 
countries ol Europe might be permit- 


ted to enter ( anada to teach ¢ anadians 
+} 4 ! +] 7 | 

the craftsmanship their families have 
been practising for hundreds of years. 


There 


example, 


seems to be no reason, tor 


' 1 
why Czech glass workers 


' ' ' 1 ' ' 
should not contribute to the establish- 


ment of a new fine glassware industry 
in Canada. The Czechs have long 
been famous for their characteristic 


; : 
class products. Now there is no longer 


a glass tindustrv in Czechoslovakia. 


Such of it as exists is Ge and so 


cut off 


rman, 


from United States markets 


carry it 
Atlantic, if for no other 


exists with 


because Germany cannot 


across the 


reason. The same condition 
regard to some pottery and ceramics, 


leather goods and a large number of 


other spec talize d produc ts. 


All the American 


experts lay great emphasis on 


\ ' 
merchandising 


styling. 


W Cc | ave to if irn to produce goods ot 
such ittrac r ind ndividualistic 
ce on tha ther appt il to the sophis- 
ticated American taste will be immedi- 


ate and certain. We must hold to it as 


a cardinal principle that our Made-in- 


Canada goods will have quality and 
distinction, so that wealthy Americans 
will wish to buy them. Here, surely, 
is a golden opportunity for Canadian 
artists and cde ‘ vi have not 
had a very merry time of it in recent 


Many of our best 


} 


omen have been torced 


men and 
across the 


border! simply because they cr uld find 


no market for their talents in this 
country; and immigration restrictions 
have cut down their chances of estab- 
lishing themselve the United 
States. There is only one requirement 


in this direction. Their designs must 


be good, And why sh suld they not be 


good? 


Collection and d l n uld 
i ear to offer tl ma em in 
( ect I I h ( i cral ente 
assured. For the efuncti ns the experts 
believe it will be necessary to set up an 
entirely ne w central organi: ition, with 
branch establishments it strategically 


t make it easy 
ods, Thus it 


! 1 
| ngiand states 


ocated points, We mus 


+ mer ' 


wr buyers to Inspect our 
that the New 
would be most conveniently served by a 
in the Maritimes. The 


products of French 


opvtious 


depot charac- 


Canada 


teristic 
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\ eather Man. “It’s time to freshen up the Milky Way. 
Come along with me and you can he Ip to do it. First of 


{| we ve got to get up to the rool,’ 


He tied a balloon to the belt of each child, then pulled 


lever which opened a trap door in the ceiling 


j 
round 


One bv one the ( hildr« n floated up and throug 





door. He had yiven each One I them a pin with \ 


to prick the 
So that they landed softly on their feet and found them- 


balloon as soon as they reached the root, 


selves looking at some strange new machinery. 
This. Weather Man, fussing ar 

little, “this is the gadget I use to put fresh milk in the 

Milky Way. 


Do you think you could help m« 


1 
said the und a 


; ; 
when you understand | 


pre 


¢ 


It’s really simple 


I 
cried Peter. “‘Of course we 


Robert said Pay us!” 


You'll remember he 


‘Just give us a chance! 


can!’ said Mary eagerly. and 


leaned over to pick up a telescope. 
could only say one word at a time. 

The Weather Man pressed a button to summon one 
of his assistants. 


“We'll get started right away,” he said, and showed 


The door flew oper 
Robert fell through! 
Now while 


ant down below tn the weather 


anda 


they had been on the roof, another assist- 


| 
room was cleaning the 


machines. He had moved out the most dangerou 
machine of all— the storm-maker rom the cornet: 
where it lived, to sweep behind it. He kne at 
Weather Man was usually half ar ( he ( s 
he thought he had plenty of me. The bel i tl 
storm-making machine was right under the trap doo 
SO-—when Robert fell through he came down smack 
n the bellows which blows out the worst storms of all! 
He fell so hard that there was a terrifie commotion 


It began its and dogs ove! 
Out of one 


Out of another streaks of lightning. 


immediately. ramming 


: 1] 
funnel came black fog. 


thousands of people. 
The north, south, 
vinds raged out of still another, all at 


cast and west 
once! 

and terrified Robert so much 
that he sat there on the The 


Weather Man, with Peter and Mary, had raced to the 


The notse was appalling 


bellows velling in terror. 


19 


a palm tree and cry bitterly. All about him was 


ater. 

“We must help them,” said the Weather Man. 

Phey’re flooded. They’ll need food when the water 
de 

‘Let us go and rescue them,”’ said Mary. And Peter 


should, as one of our family caused 


idded, “1 think we 


the trouble.” 
















It began raining cats and dogs over thousands of people, while fog, lightning and wind came out of the funnels, 


the children how to fill the jugs with milk and pour it 
into the great squirt gun. When it was nearly full, the 
Weather Man suggested that Peter help him with the 
bellows, and that Mary keep on filling the container, 
while the assistant put milk into the jugs. 

The Weather Man and Peter pulled slowly on the 
immense bellows and the milk shot forward right into 
the Milky Way, far off in the sky. “There,” 


Weather Man, “that will give scientists some thing new 


said the 


to discover. 


Robert watched them for a little while, and then 
looked at the people who had gathered on another towe! 
of the Enchanted Castle. Next he tried staring at onc 
of the Castle cats, through the telescope. The cat stared 
coldy back at him; and he soon got tired of that. Then 
but he spilt it, and Mary 


So he 


he tried to carry a jug of milk 


told him rather crossly to leave things alone. 


trotted over to help the others give a tug on the bellows 
but they were pufling and pulling so hard that they 
didn’t see him, and the Weather Man trod on his toes. 


Robert didn’t erv, but he moved quickly away and 


began looking for some thine else to do. He tried sitt 


} 


in the little seats in the stonework around the edg: 


himself 

the fair 
their daily work 
Mary 


the tower. Hy went round slowly, perch ny 


each one and looking way ’way down where 


people of the ¢ astle were going about 


in the courtvards below. Before he had tinished, 


' , | 
| t 
goodness Sake to Keep 


spotted him, and told him for 
away from the edge or he'd fall over. 
So he started all over again : 


ind icked up the teles- 


cope. This time he was standing ri middle of 


the round trap door which opened into the we 


acne 


room below. As he was telescope, | 


foot somehow caught on the clasp wl 


trap door on whi h he was st 


“Get 
But Robert was too frightened. He 
The Weather Man, 
sull shouting, jumped down and, racing to Robert, 
lifted him off. 


came up again. 


trap door, and they were shouting in excitement, 
off! Get OFF!” 


sat and howled without stopping. 


Slowly the great folds of the bellows 

The roaring of the wind died. The 
The light- 
ning disappeared, and all the storm machinery came 


crashing thunder drifted away into silence. 


slowly to rest. 

“Whew!” gasped the Weather Man, picking up his 
hat which had fallen off. 
and done it, young man!” 

**Bad,”” 
scrambled down from the roof. 

‘Not at all,” said the kindly Weather Man. ‘You 
didn’t do it on purpose. But all the 
Phe children followed him silently 


“Now you've been and pone 


whimpered Robert as Peter and Mary 


let Ss see where 


damage was done.” 


' ' \ 1 ' 
as he walked over to a signboard with direction needles 


on it to all parts of the world. The main needle as 
omting at “Africa!” cried the Weather Man. 
‘What does it mean?” asked Peter, holding tighth 
to Robert’s hand to comfort him. Mary was blo 
Robert’s nose and wiping his eyes 
‘It means that as the indicator happened to be 


to darkest Africa when Robert fell,” sar 
Vian, “the | } 


dark cs 


i\ Pil 
rains n vith everything else a ell n the 
They're probably I 
ar 
Le ( il | 
« Ihe ind i ets, a 
la I One 1i¢ “Ah \ I ( J i 


The Weather Man studied them for a moment, and 
then smiled. “‘AIl right,” he said. “If that’s the way 
you feel about it, we'll charter the fine ship, Goodwill, and 
sail off with a cargo of food and blankets to rescue the 
Africans. [ll send you children down to the kitchens to 
help prepare the food, while I look after the ship. Let’s 


>? 


do it right away! 
‘That’s fine!’ cried Peter in excitement. 
| > 


sail a ship. Can we do it ourselves 

“Oh, no,” said the Weather Man, still fussing about 
the weather machine to make sure that everything was 
clear again. “We'll have to take a great many of the 
fairy folk with us. It’s too big a job for us to tackle alone. 


“Tl love to 


Besides it will be an exciting trip—-so the more of us, 
the merrier.” 

Just then Mary remembered her mother. “* We'd better 
tell her, P¢ ter, 


getting 


” 


she warned. ‘‘We came here to help her 


a magic wish. If she hears we’ve gone traips- 


r off to darkest Africa without asking her permission 


TY 
e ll be 


” 
very angry. 


The Weather Man shook his head. ‘‘Don’t worry, 


forget that this 1s 


ou mustnt 


tle ones he said. -_7 
i ' a ' ' 
I-nchanted Castle. | happen to know that the beau- 
) | I = 
Princess wl ha Ce! itching us, has seen all 
ee doing. She Knows about the iccident ind 
on to make mends Dy ing to the rescue 
I 
\{ i y the k 
| ' Ilr i Pete ind * 
1 
( ( | hurry 
R ‘ i ni a dy! i ( 
k ‘ 
‘ 
\ mont ‘ (rave ow 
{"? ( é C< ri here ri I 














As they watched, the Weather Man pulled the great trigger, and the milk shot forward right into the Milky Way, far off in the sky. 


The Enchanted Castle 


Pictured by W. Heath Robinson 


HIS IS the story of three children, Peter, Mary and 

Robert, who went on a magic adventure to the 

Enchanted Castle. Do you remember what hap- 
pened in the first chapter? How they lived with their 
mother who was very poor, and how the strange black 
cat came to their cottage and told them that if they 
walked over a hundred hills to the Enchanted Castle 
they could have a magic wish? They reached the Castle 
with the help of the White Knight, and the beautiful 
Princess welcomed them and made them feel very glad 
they had come. 

On the first morning they awoke in their beautiful 
room, the three children wondered what the day’s 
adventures would bring. They dressed themselves very 
carefully and brushed each other’s hair to make sure it 
was all smooth and then, step by step, went down the 
aerial stairway to the banqueting hall. There was no 
sign of the beautiful Princess, but as soon as the children 
stood in the doorway, the fairy servants came forward 
and led them to the table, where they were served a 
delicious breakfast. 

When it was over, they waited a few moments for 
someone to come and tell them what to do. The palace 


Robert fell with a loud bang 

on the bellows which con- 

trolled the thunder, light- 
ning and wind, 


The children started in as- 
tonishment at the strange 
machinery in the Weather 
Man's room. "How does he 
make it all work?" they 
wondered. 
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servants only smiled and bowed at them, but did not 
answer any of their questions. 
*T et’s go out into the hall,” suggested Mary. ‘‘May- 





be there’s someone waiting by the front door to show us 
around the palace.” 
The clear call of a bugle sounded as they stepped into 


the great hall. On a small platform at one side, the 
Castle bugler was blowing away vigorously. The three 
children watched him intently. After a few moments he 
stopped, and, pointing at them, said, “‘Come with me, 
please. You’re to see the Weather Man.” 

He was a friendly bugler and the children were glad 
+I 


many stairs it 


to go with him. They climbed st 
Robert lost his breath, and Mr. Rudytoot, the bugler, 


had to toot for a winged gnome to take him by the 


hand and fly with him to the top. 


The stairs led to the top of the tower, W here they 


came to a most curious room. It was filled with strange- 
looking contraptions of all kinds, and the children gaped 
in astonishment. Mr. Rudytoot gave a peculiar littl 
toot on his bugle, and from be hind one ol the mac hing S 
came a very kind-looking old gentleman. The children 
kne W he was the Weather Man, because of his strange 
clothes. The stars and moons glowed on the fabric of 
‘ 


his costume and a star-pointing coned hat was set above 


to | 


| flowed almost to | 


his solemn face. A long white beard { IS 
toes, 

“Thank you, Rudytoot,” he said. “I got my orders 
from the Princess this morning. I’Il look after the young 
’uns.”” He shook hands with all three of them and said, 
“Would you like to see how I handle the weather?” 

Oh, please show us!” cried Peter. And Mary added, 
“We've always wondered about it.” 

Robert said, ““W ain.” 

**He likes it,”” « xplained Mary. “Rain. He likes to 


” 





walk in the puddl ; that come after it. 

Che Weather M in smiled at Robe rt, who was look 
very pleased with him elf, and began to show the cl 
dren the wonderful machinery for weather-making. 

There were levers for turning on snow; and pushir 
back clouds. Or turning the wind from one direction t 
another, 

There were valve wheels for making all kinds of rain, 
from drizzles to deluges. 

es 


Stac ked up in corners were Dig boxe s for holding 1O 


and mists, and cages for cats and dogs in readiness fo1 
the days it rained cats and dogs. 

“It’s all wonderful,” whispered Peter, impressed by 
the strange machines. “ But how do they work?” 


’ ” 
t 


“That’s just what we re going to see, said the 





your 
. but 


nter- 


eon 
and 
had 


say 


feel- 
Jer- 
had 


that 
on. 
t to 


We 
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The Letters of Davina 


( ontinued from page 3 


Somewhere Near Lond 


WEI Pe DARI ING, I have ted 
my bit of war work—perfectly horrid, 
but what can one expect? In a rein- 
forced basement with indbagge 
windows I have my daily shift, watch- 
ing by the telephon it the report 
centre, waiting for air-raid warnings to 


come in. The first time, very scared, 


I left compl te with several books and 
a warm coat, while the family were in 


the middle of lunch. At the sand- 


bagged entrance to the cellar was a 


chalked notice, Air Warden Head- 
ugh the cellar 


and found a door. Inside was a small 


at 
reinforced room with el 


quarters. I groped thro 


4 1 
ctric licht, 


( 
shabby sofa, large table, helmets, gas 


masks, etc. Mrs. Groves and the head 


warden were there and gave me a mul- 
titude of instructions about how to do 
what I had to do, and the different 
Then off they 


went and left me alone, with shaking 


air-raid signals, etc. 
knees, to deal with hordes of invading 
Germans! 

Tomorrow, Sunday morning, I am 
again on duty at the report centre—I 
am horrified to learn that some cireles 
feel there may be air-raid action this 
week-end. I do hope my voice won't 
quaver too much on the telephone. 

~ 


Ne xt Da . 


My voice didn’t quaver as 


there was 


no warning, thank heaven! You ask 
for news of your friends—but it is 
difficult to get as we are all violently 
busy and living, mostly, in different 
places. Everyone seems more or less 
as usual, considering that there is no 
social life worth mentioning, what with 
the blackout and the petrol shortage. 
Che BBC Home Service loosed a new 

the wireless last night, “We 
are doing our bit for the Village, the 
Major, the Squire and Me”’—and that 


just about sums us up. It ts terribly 


song on 


funny, but doing any kind of A.R.P. 
work Is extremely exclus ve, only the 
Best people in the village get a look in 
at all. I never knew they considered 
me a Best person (especially as I’m 
never at home in normal times!) until 
they rang me up and implored me to 
Apparently 


they turned people down right and 


join in the good work. 
left, either because they weren’t the 
calm, collected type they wanted, Ol 
for more snobby reasons! Evidently 
the reward for being socially tmpec- 
cable is the privilege of sitting in a 


damp, sandbagged basement waiting 





"Stop that at once! she 
force she slapped me in the face. 





for the worst to happe n. Oh, England! 


I hope this isn’t ipetty and act 
1ous letter, darling. I’m really full of 
the Brotherhood of Man, and the dis- 
comforts of war have been but minor 


Have you any spare electric torches 


asainst 


tteries, they are rather scarce? 
With love, 
Davina. 


and Da 


Darling, 

This is written on a wet muggy 
Monday morning, and I am sitting 
in our A.R.P. headquarters, waiting 
for news of air raids to come in. The 
rain drips dismally off the sandbags in 


eee 


the windows, and altogether it is rathe1 
a zero hour. Beside me ts a report 
telling one what to do in case of a raid. 
One interesting tip is to put a pencil 
between one’s teeth, to prevent (a) 
biting one’s tongue off in an explosion, 
or (b) splitting one’s eardrums. There 
is one delightful tale, told of the 


first air-raid alarm here. The sirens 
were blowing, wardens, muffled to the 


teeth in helmets and rubber boots, 


rushed past, blowing their whistles, 
and confusion reigned supreme. Amid 
the clatter of anti-aircraft guns Mr. 
Mutch of the post office appeared at 
the door of his shop, waving a banner 
which said, “Take Lyon's Ice Cream, 
and Keep Cool!” 

I’ve been hectically busy this week. 
I crossed London the other day on my 
It looks thoroughly 
warlike—sandbags, gas masks and unt- 


Eo MEDICAL RESEARCH PURPOSES, 
the white mice you see above are 
almost miniature human beings. 


way LO SCC Jay. 

Their reactions to the pneumonia 
germ and to certain methods of diagnos- 
ing and treating pneumonia have been 
of invaluable help in the dramatic 
struggle waged by men and their little 
laboratory-helpers, mice, against death 


forms everywhere. The policemen are 
slung about with helmets and things, 
and you could almost imagine you were 
in the Maginot line already. It was 
dark before I got home—and it is a 
grisly business travelling through 
blacked-out London. Not a glimmer of 
light shows in the stations, and the 
train carriages are like the Styx. 

I’ve got a mile-o-meter thing for my 


from this serious disease. 


> Perhaps you do not realize how much 
progress has recently been made in this 
struggle—that the death rate from pneu- 
nonia has dropped nearly ove Aa/f in the 
bicycle—and have ridden seventy- past ten years. ; 
eight miles in this one week—won’t | , 
Diagnosis of pneumonia is now more 


certain, determination of the type more 
accurate. Serums have been developed 


I a ' 
be slim by the time this war Is over! 


Continued several days later. 
MY WATCH was interrupted yester- 


day. surprisingly, by young Guy Cross, 


which are highly effective in combating 
the disease—provided they are given in 


time. New chemical compounds also are 
playing an important role in the control 


rn 


who asked me if I’d come that evening 


o the village hall and throw a fit of 
J 


ot pneumonia, 
having a p 


t 
t 
hysterics, as they wer« ac 


tice for oer Mobile First Aid Unit, 


and that was one of the things they 


That this progress Aas been made, that 
it offers so much hope of relief and cure, 


2: | 


Mice and Men 


B umonia 





infection or some extreme exposure or 
exhaustion. These symptoms consist of: 
Sudden chill. Fever. Pain in side. 
Cough. Thick, rust-colored sputum. 
Hurried, somewhat labored breathing, 
Any one or any combination of these 
symptoms indicates illness which may 
be pneumonia. So, a doctor should be 
called at once. Tragic situations have 
resulted from delay in seeking medical 
treatment. Pneumonia works fast, and 
the physician must work faster to check 
the disease. 

Winter and early spring are the 
months when colds and pneumonia are 
most frequent. If you have a severe cold, 
influenza, or grippe, call a doctor, take 
the precaution of resting, and stay away 
from other people as much as possible. 
> During the coming danger months, 
there is much that can be done to keep 
your resistance high to these infections. 
Metropolitan’s booklet **Colds, 
Influenza, Pneumonia”—contains many 
valuable, practical suggestions to help 
you ward off trouble. Fill out and mail 
the coupon and we shall send you th 


booklet free, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Dept. 1-L-40, Canadian Head Office, Ottawa 


Pl S weed , f 


~ Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


-_ 


LEROY A, LINCOLN 


President 
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would have to deal with! Foolishly, gives you more reason than ever for 
after a bit of persuasion, I consented, being on the alert to detect pne umonia’ 
} - } 
as most of the village had volunteered danger signals. More reason, too, for 
letting your doctor know about them 
promptly, an 1 thus gly him the opp io 
tunity of determining as soon as possib 
.e 
which treatment is most appropriate for 
your particular case. 
& Though pneumonia? trike wit 
| , 
warning, th € pt 
usually 1} } 
NEW YORK 
| 
FREDERICK H, ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 0 
ommanded, and with full ¥ 
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“What? Do y nother out of her 
fun? You wouldn't have the heart.” 
7 wish “ne ad dn’t like it.” She 


leaned back and rested her head on his 
shoulder. “‘ The garden’s looking nice.” 
= Pity the roses aren’t at their best.” 

“They'll be out by the time I’m 
back.” 

**How d’you mean back?” 

She wanted to clutch at him, to say: 
“Dad, don’t mind, I’Il still be Gillian.” 

It made the bit of her that felt 
miserable, feel worse, to know she was 
not the only person in the house in a 
muddle of minding and being glad; 
only in dad’s case it was mostly 
“minding.” 

“TI be staying a lot.” 
spoke she knew neither to herself nor 
him was that a comforting sort of 
thing to hear, so she rubbed her face 
on his sleeve and ran out of the room. 


Even as she 


JEREMY turned his car in at the gate. 
He was feeling annoyed. What right 
had Mrs. Maul to tell him he could 
have “‘just a peep” at Gillian? What 
a nerve! Who was she marrying 
today, anyway! 

Gillian could recognize the sound of 
Jeremy’s car among hundreds; she 
was at the far end of the lawn, but 
she came running. 

“Gillian.” 

“Jeremy.” 

“Get in and let’s sneak off some- 
where.” 

“We could go to the little bridge.” 

“Nip in then. If your mother sees us, 
she’ll stop us.” 

Gillian paused with her foot on the 
step. Something, the barest inflection 
in Jeremy’s voice, grated on her over- 
stretched nerves. 

“You sound as if mum was inter- 
fering.” 

“Oh, I dare say she means all right, 
but after all you’re nearly my wife. If 
I want to talk to you, I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t.” 

Gillian took her foot off the step. 

“She'll still be my mother when I’m 
your wife, and I suppose she still has 
some say.” Jeremy, not understanding 
how Gillian’s mind was working, and 
a little hurt by her tone, gave a short 
laugh. She flushed. “What are you 
laughing at?” 

“Oh, nothing, just thoughts. Come 
on, darling.” 

“What thoughts?” 

“Oh, just because mothers-in-law 
always seem to be jokes.” 

All the morning Gillian had needed 
scarcely a breath to overcharge her 
emotions. 
leased them. Fight as she would, tears 
came tumbling out of her eyes and 
a jumble of words from her mouth. 

“You're hateful to talk of mum like 
that—when I’m just going away and 
nobody caring, but having my bed- 


Now Jeremy’s words re- 


room done up and made a spare room 
while I’m still here—and only dad 
remembered to feed Hansel and Gretel 
—and it would have been all right if 
we had gone to the river like I wanted 
to and not any fuss—anyway I never 
did want a big wedding 
little one--and now I don’t think I will 


I wanted a 


be married at all—and 

They all came crowding round— her 
mother, her father, Joey, John—pat- 
ting, comforting. 


“Come to your 


room, darling—” “Come into my 
study, let’s talk this out—” “Don’t be 
a fool, Gillian. I felt just like you do 
on my wedding day. It’s nothing, It 


passes off.” 


IN THE middle of it all old Mrs. Maul 
came out of the front door. She had 
been seventy-two last birthday. All 
the anxieties of her life, and there had 
been many, were etched in fine lines on 
her face. She always said: ‘‘ Because 
one is growing old there is no excuse 
to be dowdy.” She wore black always, 
even on a granddaughter’s wedding 


Wear 


Monarch Dove was used for 
the original Parka. 


White with multicolored band of 


stripes to frame your face. Band at 
neck continues in front to form ties. 
Tension of stitch—7 sts. = 1 inch. 
9 rows = 1 inch. 
Materials: 
4-ply wool in one-ounce balls 
2 balls white 
ball blue 
ball scarlet 
ball daffodil 
pair No. 11 needles 
pair No, 13 needles 
1 fine crochet hook 
Starting at lower edge, with No. 11 
needles and White wool, cast on 60 sts. 
Work in stocking stitch (knit 1 row, 
purl 1 row) for 10 rows. 
Next Row Kl, 91, Kl, 
knit to end. 
Work 9 rows even. 
Repeat the last 10 rows twice (57 


a 


PSSO, 


sts. on needle). 

Join Scarlet, change to No. 13 
needles. 

Knit 1 row, casting on 70 sts. at the 
end of row. (127 sts. on needle). Work 
in ribbing (K1, P1) for 5 rows. 

Join W hite, work 2 rows. 

Join Daffodil, work 6 rows. 

Join White, work 2 rows. 

Join Blue, work 5 rows. 

Next Row—Cast off 70 sts., rib to 
end (57 sts. on needle). Change to 


No. 11 needles. 


day, but exquisite well-cut black, and 
her silver white hair was perfectly 
arranged. 

She had a gift for getting her own 
vay with apparently no effort. Now, 
quite quietly, she had her arm through 
Gillian’s and was leading her into the 
house. 

“T want you, Gillian, dear,” she 
Sa d, just as if she could not see that 


Cillian w Il I . 
lian Was crying, ind everybody In 


Something Old 


om 


: : 
Continued from page 13 


a fuss. “I’ve something in my room fo1 
She glanced over the heads of 


“Will you 


) 
inute or two, my dear boy 


you.” 
her relations to Jeremy. 
wait a m 

I should like to talk to you before 
> If it had not been Gillian’s 
| 


( 





imothe speak ng, Jeremy wou 


| 
i 
| 
have sworn she gave t 


a slight WINK, 

Grandmother had a way of impress- 
ing her essence on any room in which 
A faint 


odo! ot potpourri, some lace over a 


she passed even one night. 


chair, the things on the dressing table, 
i neat bundle ol letters in a writing 
f another date, to 


raat 
case, gave a feeling o 





Join White, continue In stocking 
stitch until work measures 17 inches 
from ribbing. 

Change to No. 13 needles. 

Join Blue, knit 1 row, casting on 
70 sts. at end of row. Work in ribbing 
(K1, P1) for 5 rows. 

Join White, work 2 rows. 

Join Daffodil, work 6 rows. 

Join White, work 2 rows. 

Join Scarlet, work 5 rows. 

Next Row—Cast off 70 sts., rib to 
end. 

Join White, continue in stocking 
stitch for 10 rows. 

Next Row—K1, K2 sts. in next st., 
knit to end. 

Work 9 rows even. 

Repeat the last 10 rows twice (60 
sts. on needle). 

Cast off, 

TURN BACK With No. 13 
needles and Scarlet wool, cast on 20 
sts. Work in ribbing (K1, P1), 
in stripes, thus: 

*Scarlet 12 rows; White rows; 
Daffodil 12 rows; White 2 rows: Blue 
12 rows; White 2 rows.* 

Repeat from * to * 3 times 

Work in Scarlet for 12 rows. Cast off. 

TO FINISH—Sew back of parka. 
Sew colored band around front edge. 


Work 1 row s.c. around neck edge. 


Sew tn fine elastic 


Wor king 


at top and bottom 


of colored band at neck. t 


the rather commonplace spare bed- 


room, Grandmother went to a drawer 
in the dre sing table and took out a 
little box; she Sat with It in het hand 
on the sofa. She seemed totally un- 
aware that Gillian was in anyway dis- 
tressed, and in the face of such 
oblivion Gillian’s sobs, if not exactly 
stopping, grew softer. 

‘I don’t know what you had planned 


oO wear for ‘something old’ this alter- 
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noon, dear, but I should like you to 
wear this.” Grandmother held out 
the box. 


Gillian 


opened it. 


back a sob and 


choked 
Inside was a brooch, and on 


the brooch a plaque. ‘| here was WI 


ip 


+ 


onit. She brushed the tears out of the 
way, turned it to the light, and read, 
“My love hath my heart.” 

“You can wear It pinned to your 
underthings during the ceremony, but 
I should like you to weal ic 

sut—”’ 

Grandmother was oblivious to inter- 
ruptions as to tears. 

‘Your grandfather gave it to me on 
the anniversary of our wedding day and 
His father had 
given it to his mother, and I dare say 
it belonged farther back still.” 


it was not new then. 


Gillian turned the brooch over, feel- 
ing miserable, wondering about Jer- 
emy. Would he have waited, or had 
he gone home in a temper? 

‘It has brought happiness, that 
little brooch.” Grandmother went on. 
“You know we women are so apt to 
be curmudgeonly with our hearts. We 
divide them up so.” 

“How?” 

Grandmother seemed not to be 
talking to Gillian but to the ghost of 
herself when she was Gillian’s age. 

“Marriage is giving all of yourself. 
I was a silly girl and forgot that. I 
expected to run home and talk of this 
and that to my mother. Your grand- 
father when he pinned that brooch 
on me said, ‘“‘Have I your heart?” i 
read what was written and was covered 
with shame that he had to ask.’” She 
smiled kindly at her foolish young self. 
“But there, I dare say the other 
women who had worn it needed re- 
minding too, and even you may some 
time.”” She squeezed Gillian’s hand. 
“Run along, dear, and show it to your 


Jeremy.” 


*(GOOD-BY, darling dad, look afte: 
Hansel and Gretel.” 

*“Good-by, mum.” 

oe ;00d-by, Joey.” 
ne ;00d-by, John.” 
*“Good-by. Good-by.”’ 

The family waved until the car was 
out of sight. 


“What a 


Gillian’s mother. 


pretty wedding,” said 

‘*“Come on, mother,” Gillian’s father 
tucked his arm under grandmother’s. 
He led her 
toward a chai under atree. “It wasa 
Gillian that 


“Come and sit down.” 


kind thought giving 
brooch; she felt it brought a benison. 
Funny | never remember seeing you 
wear it.” 

“You never did.” 


“But she told me you said 
Grandmother smiled. 
“I’m afraid I told rather a tara- 


diddle, but it’s such a mistake clingin; 


” 


' ' 
to things; she was, you know, and you 


were all he Iping her . 
He grinned. 
“Was it all made up? 
giving It to you, everything 
She nodded and ‘lowered her voice. 
“TI bought it last week at a bazaar.” 
“You bad old woman.” 
She chuckled. 
“Aren't I! 


' 1 
Gsrandiathe! 
aes 


3ut it will do her good to 


Wi all nie ed re mind- 


1 
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A DEPARTMENT OF 
STYLE, HEALTH 
AND PERSONALITY 


Be Dramatic 


Alter Dar 


By CAROLYN DAMON 


INI MI N out of ten propose In the evening. 
Ask the novelists. Ask Hollywood. Or the 
glamour girl in your own neighborhood. 

And if you happen to feel you haven’t been tuning 
in on the right question-popper very successfully of 
late could it be that there isn’t enough “oomph” 
in the way you get yourself up, come sundown? 

Of course, you might be one of those women who 
a hoot what any man thinks about the 
But if the 


uppraising masculine eye does things to your ego 


don’t give 


_ 


way they dress. Then this is not for you. 


(and I’m counting tn husbands, sons and family 
friends as well as beaux), you'll find it most worth 
while to look your loveliest after dinner. 

Why? 

Because shaded lamps fireglow moon- 


light all help to set the stage for you. Because 


the men you know, however much they see you at 


the office, on the street, in your house, often haven’t 
time really to observe you until they relax after 
working hours. And because your most potent 


weapons against the commonplaces of everyday are 
flattering clothes, exciting make-up and exquisite 
yrooming. 

Please be a different. person when you’re off duty 


than when you're on. Whatever your job is. 


You don’t have to 1 
] ay 
into a different frock and an “‘isn 


fun” lated 


put But you can get 


On airs, 


t-t his-g Ing-to-be- 


air when you're « by the lad in the office. 


I ’ I ae ’ ] 
That’s why they have special date”’ dresses now 


just as informal as the things you wear in the day- 
time—but different. Don’t spend an evening with 
your husband in the little number you made his 
toast in, even if nobody’s coming in but the nerghbors 


Observe the “‘hostess”’ 
tor 


late 


lor gown, 
designed to give you an ar 
house. Don’t 
think that by 


eth dress you're ready for a party. 


a bridge game. 
evenings In your own 
and 


home from downtown 


come 


washing your face and slipping into a 
floor len 
For hair ornaments, gloves, 
jewellery were all designed fo! 
making vou over—after dark. 
You've got to feel 
look it, 


“Vou alwavs start to have a good time the minute 


1 ' ' 
well dressed, too, In order to 


a party begins, don’t vou?” | obser’ ed te the most 
popular girl ina gay voung crowd | know, 


“Oh, no, I don’t,”” she smi 


betore. 


That’s where the bright young things « 


over the oldsters. They take an “early nigh he 
atever needs to be di ne t ell 


before the party. Do wh 
| 1 ay 


order, attend the cleansing and cream- 


And let sleep do the 


hair, get nals in 


ing ol their faces with special care. 


rest. 

They lar to the last detail vhat frock and fixing 
they will wear. Try on, press, mend and launder, where 
necessary. And so, o1 the evening of the party, they 
are ready to slip into a tub, make-up and get into the 
outlits, They go forth fresh and lew Instead 
uncertain, half-throw togethe ind harassed abs 
little things. 

That is. the cleverest of them do. And so should all 


of us. Especially for the big par 
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Scintillating in ermine and iceberg blue satin. (Bonwit-Teller.) 


+++ t+ +teeteetet+ 


Shall We 


Mot 


( i i ( 

| | 

I hs ha 
uselul ane 
[day fora 
n } ti 
i! i t a\ I 
\ ‘ 

1 

cok xq 
Dress? 
THAT’S THE ai 
places aon 
before. Ame 


cvel 


( 


» . . 
( an vou turn from workin 


eventide? bor that’s a fashion cue 


t 
— 
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race and Gravity 
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im 


{ ] | i¢ Call 
ilk ‘ itl | i rd 
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fol 
One 


ares 


woman into lovely lady. come the 
this strange new year of 


Here are some tricks of the transformation 


23 
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NOTE BRENDA JOYCE’S lovely hands. With 
RICHARD GREENE in 20th Century-Fox hit, 
“Little Old New York’’. Jergens Lotion helps 
you have lovable, soft hands. 





alz 


BRENDA JOYCE 


(Lovely Hollywood Star) 


are worthy of 


LOVE’ 


OU’RE FOOLISH if you let work, or use 
Vor water, or cold, chap and roughen 
your hands, Exposure robs your hand skin 
of its natural moisture. But Jergens Lotion 
supplies new beautifying moisture to help 
keep your hands adorable. 

In Jergens, you apply 2 fine ingredients 
many doctors use to help soften harsh, 
rough skin. The first application helps 
you. Easy; never sticky. More women use 
Jergens than any other lotion. For hands a 
man dreams of, start now to use Jergens 
Lotion. 50¢, 25¢, 10¢—$1.00, at beauty 
counters. Get Jergens today, sure. 















FOR SOFT, 
ADORABLE HANDS 


FREE/ PURSE-SIZE BOTTLE | 


See—at our expense—how Jergens Lotion helps | 


you have adorable, soft hands. Mail this coupon 
today to 
The Andrew Jergens Co. Lud., 


$311 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) | 
Street | 


= 


City Prov. 





(MADE IN CANADA) 





casualties 

Mother 
wasn’t particularly my 
ole—and I lived to regret It, too. At 
eight o’clock the 


to fall on the village, and the casualties 


turn up as various 


broken legs, split heads, etc. 
1 


thrilled with 


bomb was s ipposed 


osed to turn up at ergh 


Dear Mr. Tree ts 


has to boil 


were sup] 
thirty to nine. 
busy, as he 


unit, and very 
. 


up the water on little stoves as quickly 
as he can. 
At eight 


started to pelt with rain and, muffled 


tunately it 


o’clock unfor 
to my eyebrows in rubber boots and 
other impedimenta, I set off through 
the dripping, complete dark, with only 
the insufficient light of a torch, blacked 
out with layers of blue tissue paper. 
I groped my way through the village, 
and the hall I 
clutched by the soaking vicar, who had 
been detailed off to receive the casual- 


outside village was 


ties. “‘Are you a victim?” he croaked, 
and then with relish, “Ah, yes, the 
hysteria case.’’ He led me through the 
darkened entrance, and my choking 
cries and maniacal laughs began. Into 
the hall we staggered, I still twined in 
the arms of the church. The hall was 
arranged rather like a shoe shop, with 
male cases down one aisle and female 
ones the other, and screened off at the 
back, the ambulance bandaging and 
operating section. All the other cases 
had arrived quite decently, and just 
mentioned mildly that they 
hemorrhaging from the mouth, or had 
broken their collarbone. 


were 


My entrance rather electrified the 


ee — 1 


whole place. Up sprang Mrs. Gordon 
stately in veil and apron of the St. 
John Ambulance Squad. Down on the 
the arms of the 
“Stop that at 


moaning figure m 
frenzied vicar she bore. 
once,” she commanded, and with full 
force slapped me in the face! My | 
and then, | 
feeling that I had not quite given her a 
I started again. 


cries rather hastily abated 
run for her money, 
Hardly had I opened my mouth before 
two more thundering slaps caught my 
defenseless cheek. I hastily abandoned 
my plan of flinging myself to the floor 
and waving my gum boots in the air. 
With gulping sobs I was led to a chan 
in the Ladies’ Department, amid the 
rather convulsed casualties, while Mrs. 
Gordon plied me with sweet tea. 
Then, and only then, did she realize 
what she had done! The realism of 
my acting had carried her away, and 
not appreciating for the moment that 
the hysterics were assumed entirely 
for her benefit, I had received the ful! | 
force of her efficient treatment! This | 
morning I received a most abject and 
apologetic letter from the poor old | 
dear. So, pet, don’t ever volunteer to | 
be the hysteria patient at a First Aid 
tryout—it’s most painful! Mrs. West, 
sitting next to me with a handage 
jumper 
| 
| 


her ample 


implored me to throw 


twisted round 


(broken ribs), 
another fit, but I firmly demurred, and 
the true English treatment of hot tea 
to all victims quietly continued. 
With love, 
Davina. 


Sweater with Collar and Cuffs 


Continued from page 16 


Next row—Rib back to within 2 sts., 
ending K2tog. 

Repeat the last 2 rows once more. 
(44 sts. remain). Continue on these 
sts. without further shaping until work 


measures 17 in. 


* SHAPE NECK 
Commencing at centre edge:— 
Cast off 5 sts. at beginning of next 


row, then decrease one st. at same edge 
each row until 28 sts. remain. 
Continue on these sts. until work 


measures 181% tn. 


SHAPE SHOULDER 

Commencing at armhole edge: 

Cast off 7 sts. at beginning of next 
and each alternate row four times. * * 

Return to remaining 52 sts. joining 
wool at centre, and cast off first 2 sts., 
then work in rib to within 2 sts., ending 
K 2tog. 

Continue on these sts. knitting 2tog 
each row at armhole edge until 44 sts. 
remain, 

Continue on these 44 sts. without 
further shaping until work measures 
17 in. 

Now 


to 


complete as Left Front from 
* * 


Long Sleeves 


Using No. 10 needles, cast on 66 sts. 
and work in K2, P2 rib for 3 1n., then, 


still working tn rib. commence tncreas- 


ing one st. at each end of every 8th 


row until sleeve measures 14. In. 
(Taking 
Now 


every 
18 in. 


into rib.) 


the inc reased sts. 


increase one st. at each end of 


6th row until sleeve measures 


SHAPE HEAD OF SLEEVE 

K2tog at each end of next 10 rows, 
then K2tog at beginning of every row 
until sleeve measures 6 in. from where 
head shaping commenced. 

Cast off remaining sts. 


Short Sleeves 


Using No. 10 needles, cast on 90 sts. 
and work tn K2, P2 


still working in rib, commence increas- 


rib for 2 tn., then 


ing one st. at each end of next and | 


every following 3rd row until sleeve 
measures 414 1n. (Taking the increased 


sts. into rib pattern.) 


SHAPE HEAD OF SLEEVE 


As for Long sleeve. 
To Make Up 


Do not press. Sew up shoulder, side 
and sleeve seams, then sew sleeves into | 
armholes with centre of head of sleev« 
to shoulder Sew zip in place 
down centre front, then stitch collar 


and cuffs neatly in position round neck 


seam. 


If using neck trimming 
the vard ‘ 


required 


and sleeves. 
(which can be bought by 
measure the 


tack round the neck and cuffs, allowing 


amount and 


sufficient for the jumper to go over the 
head. The cuffs will probably be neate: 
if the welts of the sleeves are left open 
for 2-3 in., so that the trimming can he 


made to fit quite tightly round the 


cuffs, which can then be fastened w ith 
press studs or zipps. When arranged 


satisfac torily, stitch neatly in positior 


| 


A small bow can be bought ready mad 


to match the trimming if desired. 
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EVAN 
WILLIAMS 
SHAMPOO 


FOR PRESERVING THE 
NATURAL SOFTNESS 
AND DELICATE TEX- 4 { 
TURE OF FINE HAIR 


Keeps the hair Young. 


What Every 
MARRIED WOMAN 
Should Know 







On all sides, married women are raving 
about an amazing discovery which gives 
almost unbelievable protection. Works on 
an altogether new and scientific principle. 


This remarkable discovery is called Zonitors. 
Contains an amazing agent which kills germs 
at contact. Gives ettective protection. Is not 


only safe, but Atghly Aygienic. Zonitors not 


ighl 
only kill germs and bacteria, but deodorize 
at the same time. Most amazing. Greaseless. 
Wash away completely. Easy to use. No 


mixing; no fussing. So quickly have the 
wonders of Zonitors become known that to- 
day thousands upon thousands of women are 
enjoying happiness they have never known 
before. Ask your druggist for Zonitors. Book- 
let free. Zonite Products Corp., Lrd., 404 
Ste-Thérése, Que. 





© Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint teiltale 
streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a smal! brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 28 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too Brownatone ts guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect w iving of hair. Lasting 

does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applic 4 
fon imparts desired color Simply retouch as new gray 
ippears. Easy to prove bs tinting a test lock of your hair 
Oc at drug or totlet counters on & Money-back guarantee 


Retain your youthful charm, Get BROW NATONE today. 


DEAFENED? 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


For all types of deafness, 
ACOUSTICON has something 
newer, greater to offer. Write 
for free literature. 


ACOUSTICON 


330 BAY ST., TORONTO, ONT. 
Please send full information on 
ACOUSTICON — no obligation. 
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Tomorrow's mother goes out to dinner 
today in a well-fitted jacket gown 
with full skirt and adjustable waistline. 
For afternoon she chooses deep green 
crepe in a wrap-around with clever 


tucking and folded waistline. 


*“ ADJUST 


changed the ut 


oday. With the mod 


ABLE’’ fashions 
look tol 

mother, 
realization that one may do any 
number of t 
h appy eV 
clothe S POHLOS! 
(and feels, to a considerable extent 
depends very 
one wears att! 
Esper tally designed lor ther 


Also, strange ly en 


mes out 


clothes 
purpose, 
more 
like everyone cise. For 


1 
more one looks 


' ' 

clothes must be scientifically and med 
I] ry t ' wat 

cally correct, and \¢ 


after the new modes 


are made le verly enougn. 








y 


pe red house dresses tucked away with 
the lavette, too. 

For sport or street weal id there 
are lots of such outfits) soft woollens 
are smart otter made with swing- 
yutcher boy s and full skirts 
with unpressed pleats. A blurry plaid 
jacket r » 1e! rth, would be a 
nice con eme » such a suit. And 

( 1¢ i S¢ S¢ LraAil¢ \ 

Phe ure any De ot soft 

lle ind jerseys for afterno 
pa 1a ly the ( lark tones 

i a lu res reens 
I It’ ette keep In one 
« I hea S I ches 
of col t é ed If I seems 

i le i 1é | nte lab- 
I lth h t il¢ ad, A 
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“A NEW FUR COAT NEEDS 
SOFT HANDS TO SET IT OFF!” 


1 A FUR COAT! | 


Pe a OK! A FUR COAT: 
SN’ T IT WONDERFUL! 
















( DON’T GO, HONEY~1 WANT 
OU TO SEE MY CHRISTMAS J a 
VP RE -SENT FROM JIM rT e® 


— Ke oes A Ply 


Se 


















JU 
; ok GRAND!) 
KU I'D LOVE TO — 
WHAT IS IT Tf 


aniston Ay ‘ 
Shc 





SUCH A 

RICH, DARK 
BROWN... OH, 
our SALLY!!! 


SALLY. 













eas ZA 








HOUSEWORK AND COLD WEATHE 
JUST MAKE A MESS OF MY 
oJ Ae, MANOS —3.© AN’T 


PE f 








WELL, HINDS CAN! 
HERE, SMOOTH YOUR 
HANDS WITH THIS 

WONDERFUL LOTION 






A oe 
J YOUR HANDS! 

SO RED AND ROUGH. 
THEY DON’T GO WITH 
THE COAT ATALL... 

THEY BELONG IN THE 

KITCHEN SINK 















THIS HINDS SURELY GOES ON 
WITH A NICE SOOTHING 


FEEL FJ 


~*~ NOW HOW DO! LOOK, 
HONEY ? MY HANDS FEEL 
re AWFULLY SOFT... 





UMM... 


















Li’ NV 
tl THEY LOOK BETTER, 
TOO, SALLY ~ YOU'RE A PRETTY 
PICTURE RIGHT TO YOUR 
\FINGER-TIPS... BUT DON’T FORGET 
—~ KEEP ON USING HINDS FOR. THE 
KIND OF SOFT, EXPENSIVE-LOOKING 
HANDS THAT GO WITH FUR COATS! 










IT’S MY JOB 
"TO KNOW WHAT HELPS 
SOFTEN UP CHAPPED HANDS 
FAST — AND HINDS DOES. 
i= 7 'S EXTRA-CREAMY 

\ —EXTRA-SOFTENING! 











~ 





~ 


IMPROVES THE LOOKS OF YOUR HANDS! 


ANT lovely hands? Then use Hinds Honey 
| and Almond Cream daily. It’s extra- 
| creamy, extra-softening to chapped, work-abused 

Coaxes back the lovable softness that 
cold weather, housework, hard water, harsh 
cleansers take away. No wonder it’s the favorite 
of women who pride themselves on their soft 
“Honeymoon Hands.” Contains Vitamin D. 
At toilet goods counters. 85¢, 45¢, 25¢, 10¢. 





WEDNESDAY NIGHT'S 
FUN NIGHT WITH 


BURNS AND 
ALLEN 


| hands. 


Columbia Network 
Coast to Coast 
40-8:00 E.S.T. 
See newspaper radio 
columns for exact time 
on your local station. 





| Chapping 
Dryness 
Roughness 
Weathered skin 
Hangnails 


Calloused heels 


Powder base ‘ 

After-shaving 
lotion 

bs 

Body-rub 4 

S 

( 140 2 

Fink & 
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What is this ‘DETTOL’? Nurse tells me you 
used it at the hospital when baby was born; now 
she uses it on all the children’s cuts and scratches. 
Could I use it... for personal cleansing, I mean?” 


‘DETTOL’ is the brand name of the modern British antiseptic 
now being used to give you protection at our great maternity 
hospitals. Naturally, such a product is safe and effective for 
women’s intimate personal uses as well as other antiseptic purposes. 

For while ‘DETTOL’ is powerful in destroying the germs of in- 
fection (several times as effective as pure santa acid) yet, it is 
non-poisonous, gentle to delicate human tissue and so clean and 
clear it will not even stain your linen. ‘DETTOL/’ is really pleasant 
to use and an excellent deodorant. As part of your health-and- 
daintiness routine, ‘DETTOL’ will keep you immaculate and 


assured, Ask your doctor. 

Use ‘DETTOL’ Antiseptic also on cuts, bites and abrasions to 
prevent dreaded infection— as a gargle for sore throats, as a 
cleansing deodorant in the bath and for other home uses. Full 
directions with every bottle. 


‘DETTOL’ Offers You ALL These Qualities: 


Non-Poisonous! Non-Staining! Does Not Hurt! 






Several Times as Strong as Pure Carbolic Acid! 


, 


Measant Odour! Gentle to Human Tissue! 


YOUR DRUGGIST HAS 


“‘DETTOL’ 


(TRADE MARK) 


THE MODERN ANTISEPTIC 
RECKITTS (OVER SEA) LIMITED 


Pharmaceutical Dept. 


MONTREAL 


Pharmaceutical Dept., 
1000, Amherst Street, Montreal, 
Please send me FREE trial bottle 
with instruction booklet. 


P.O. 
of 


NAME.. 


PLEASE PRINT IN BLOCK LETTER 





ADDRESS 





Reckitts (Over Sea) Limited, C- 








“‘DETTOL’ 
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By 

fio A gay winter, afte all. I 
months ‘‘at war” mnie is gettin 
second vind. Par B. ind le i 
them. rhe Boys like ’em, and not 

like a uniform to put a gal on hei 
mettle . Evening dresses are slim 
and slinky or miles of skirtage. Bright 
colors and white prevailing. But neve! 
anything to touch that “‘sinful’’ black 
frock! Sequins, jets, lavish 
jewellery, embroidery, either in beads 
or brilliant threads—they’re all good 
Brilliant sashes, plenty of flowers 

no matter how ancient your party 
dress may be, it takes * the 1940 
manner with a few deft touches. 


FROM England and France comes the 


good news that, while 


toning down their street 


colors, 





+} 


OP EE RR Be 





Ss 


are more than making up for 
parties and at home. Wondrou 
I’m hearing of brilliantly colored 
dresses luscious housecoats, dey 
Ing Little sweaters and nocks 
over sober-minded fashions 
Quite a fad for those tightly k 
vests, to ea it a chilly « 
meeting, or just any old plac 


And if it’s very cold up wher 


‘ -* 
the gals mn Ne vy York have 
some of your proble for 
ire earin ri ia el i 
petticoat I he { 
listen—the e trimn | 
1 1 
th p it-edged ffl i 
1 
ing lace Wa } I 
' ' 
And anotl Ider fas] ( 
’ ' 
into ime Vien { 
1 1 
length woolle: KIN ( 


them now Or kif Ave 
matched up th woollen n 
the cuffs of bot] rauntlet i 
ngs are edged with fur. H 

the hint Velve ) su 
curls. Three little bows, in | 


women may D¢ 


mey 
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RAEN eet 
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" 
PARE 
4 


’ 


ourself. Attact 
to bobby pins, tor comtort. If it’s a 
tallic ribbon in different 
everythin 


for 


hties. 


hades Hoods on 


Coats, sweaters (grand 


bathrobes and even nig 


Warm anda 
I 
slec ves or vok« 
I 


p-l-« -n-t-y down 


‘ 1} froure? 
Your! igure 


ope it’s slim and trim. But I hear 
women have gone off 
Doctors are 
them to eat hearty and give the 
is the old Western 
houses used to word It. As 
famous Harley Street 
said: “It’s a 
a few extra pound W 
But vou know me, | was alv 


+ th 


yndon that 


diets quite a bit recently. 


rin 
I 


y 
irging 


suse a good name, ¢ 


rooming 


spc alist 


one 
pleasure to see 


( herish 


recently 


them.” 
agains 1OS¢ 
too many women on 


backs from stint 


like fashion use youl vn dIs¢ 
tion and you'll always come out okay. 
DOING any skating? ° 
skirts are still in the 


and 


money. Lined 
i‘ 


“4 , 1 
with red, teamed with red pan 


and jacket, they look very 


Quite a 


lumbe ry 


; 
fashion run old-fashioned 


icks as toppers, with matching 
hoods | told you belore 


is quite the smartest of winte! 


qu IS¢ 


trimmings for black. Well, here’s 
further news Add coral to your tur- 
quoise and you’re even niftier than 
ever. Coral and turquois« vellery 
bead embroidery, neckerchief: scarves 
sashes—goodness! You know all the 
doodads you can connive If y i 

int ‘a cky little « cI hat la 





WOOL GOES WORLDLY in 


this excellent example of the 
covered-up’ dinner dress 
with Schiaparelli's peg-top 
pockets. The bodice has the 
lines of a simple shirtwaist and 
yards and yards of soft grey 
jersey swing gracefully in the 
cut skirt. 
of grey and Tuscany 
combined with 
snood in 
creation from 
The brace 
et is of silver ophane 
Photograph, courtesy The Rob 


Limited 


new 


+ 


cleverly flaring 
Hanks” 
grape wool 
a crocheted 
the hat 
Florence Re chman. 


ore 
' 
woollen 
a novel 


cell 


ert Simpson C mpany 
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Miss Draper Serves Her Country 


Continued from page 7 


she picked up the t smallest 
and carried them up to the 

Now, what happened down in the 
kitchen nobody kn¢ for Maggie ha 
hardly got 
Miss Draper came 
burst 


“*Oh, Maggi 


awful children! They ask 


bathroom, 


the ba unt wi 


into the bathroom cry 
I can’t stay down there 
with those 
such questions!” 

And Maggie, who was hay ing to be 
particularly strong-minded herself, as 
she stripped the rags off the two little 


l 


kids, said, a bit more sharply than 


was proper, an you ve got nothing 


worse than questions to put up with, 
mum, you don’t need to grumble.” 

This, apparently, made Miss Draper 
She 


a bit ashamed of herself, said 


while 


nothing for a minute or two, 
two children 
little 


could 


Maggie was lifting the 
the 


couple, 


+ 


bath; and a sweeter 
the 
hardly imagine, according to Maggie. 
She 


and fell a bit more in love with them 


into 


under dirt, you 


put them down at three apiece, 
as each layer of grime came off ther 
little bodies. They 


afraid of the water, although it must 


were not at all 
have been the first bath they ever had 
in their lives, and when it came to 
rubbing the carboli into their 
hair, the curls started to shine like wet 
silk and were so thick you could hardly 


their little 


soap 


separate them to get at 
scalps. 

And I| think Miss Draper, for all her 
dislike of have felt 
something as Maggie 
bending and splashing and crooning a 
bit to the kids 
motherly girl—for presently she said, 
““Can—can | to help, 
Maggie?” 


Maggie admits she was feeling a bit 


children, must 


she watched 


she’s a_ properly 


do anything 


cross with Miss Draper, for being so 
weak-kneed and silly about the whole 
affair, or else she would never have 
answered what she did to the offer. 
“If you like to go downstairs, mum, 
and fetch the kitchen the 


sooner the better them rags are stuffed 


tongs 


in the fire,”’ she mumbled, through the 
hair that was falling all over her own 
face, and the steam of the bath that 
her * 


best of perm.” 


little 


was ruining the 


Well, Miss Draper gave a 


Banés tor 


THAT new idea in hair-do’s you wert 


looking for as a midwinter pickup, 
might very well be a bang. It’s the 
latest complement to the bustle Ol 


to the old-fashione qd mooad young things 


are affecting. But. lady, there’s a 
danger ahead. Watch for thes: land- 
marks 

Wear a Bang— If your face ts oval 
or aquiline In type. 

Don’t Do It—If full and round of 
contour (you'll get a fringe-over the- 
moon effect if you dk lf your neck IS 
short. The lengthe ned hairline in front 
will shorten it still furthe: If your 
eves are small. They need a Ith of 
forehead to give them space 

The way to wear it is thuswise. 
| ong and fluffy, : ht across your fore- 
head, or three irters of tl iyina 


rasp and the n, to Mage *s astonish- 
ment, she heard her going downstatrs. 
Presently she came back with the tongs 

\I role had uggested, and tarted 
( nsily to scrape the little pile ot 

1¢ 

“Oh, mum, I didn’t mean it. I'll see 

them in a minute!” 

But Miss Draper set her lips and, 
holding the tongs at arm’s length 
before her, she stumbled downstairs 


again, and went to the kitchen stove. 


ele ment with 


MAGGIE WAS in her 


those two babies—they weren’t much 


more. They started to chatter a bit of 
baby talk, while she rubbed them with 
the big, 


them 


soft towels, and powdered 
Miss Draper’s talc, and 
dried the curls which sprang up like 


They 


with 
gold wire all over their heads. 
were a lovely couple, and it was quite 
they twins. For poor 


obvious were 


children, they weren’t so miserable, 


either—the little girl was quite plump, 
and the little boy had fine strong legs 
and a great idea of kicking and showing 
off in front of his sister and Maggie. 
Maggie asked them what they were 
called, and the little boy said some- 
thing that sounded like Albert, and 
the little girl said quite clearly her 
name was Gladys. For their surnames 
and addresses she would have to look 
on the labels. 

The next minute, with Albert and 
Gladys, pink and damp and mother 
naked, tucked under each arm, she was 
whizzing down the back stairs and into 
the kitchen, which was full of smoke 
and a smell like a very old, unpleasant 
bonfire, and Miss Draper holding a 
handkerchief to her nose and giving 
feeble dabs at the stove with a poker, 
and the other three kids hopping and 
dancing and enjoying themselves at 
the sight of Miss Draper’s expression. 

“Hold 
Maggie, 


were the sergeant-ma)jor. 


your — tongues!”’ shouted 
and they obeyed her as if she 
“Oh, mum 
oh, mum—have you got the labels?” 

And it took no more than a look at 
Miss Draper’s face to tell her that the 
labels had gone into the stove, along 
with the dirty rags. 

Well, Maggie ts a resourceful girl, 

x Continued on page 30 


the Bustle 


The old heavy 
tain that mated with the severe Dutch 


Wavy swirl brow-cur- 


cut is out. So is the twisted wisp of 


spit-curled over vout 


that 


You can brush the new bang 


tendrils 
forehead. 
right back into your hair if you wish: 


eithe! catch it in the nearest wave, 
iringe icross the top In a crest, o1 
cate t ith upsweeping re I 
that matches the ones at the side of 
your head. Or just brush it down 
smoothly into the t ‘ 

Your han I rl ve short I ne 
back, or rolled bunlike for the isthe 


or turned into Englisl 
curls. Catch the curls ith a clip ora 
double-faced satin ribbon not wider 
than an inch and a half. 
of your hair will depend on the wi 


of your face. 
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Everybody suffers 
2 these miserable ailments 
at one time or another. Whether it’s from the strain : 
and responsibility of entertaining, the rush of ordinary 
household work, staying up late or any other cause- 
take Alka-Seltzer. Here’s what “Red” Horner, captain 
of the Maple Leafs, says about it: 


“Just like a glass of spark- 
ling water’’—Syl 


Apps 


“Alka-Seltzer is great for colds, headaches, muscular 
aches and pains and when your stomach’s upset. I take it 
with me on road trips and keep a supply at home as well. 
It certainly has many advantages over old ways of 
treating these everyday complaints. You can put me down 
as a booster for Alka-Seltzer any day in the week.” 





Alka-Seltzer relieves the pain of headaches quickly. Remember 
also its eflectiveness in combatting gas on stomach, colds and 
that morning after feeling. These snow-white tablets dissolve in 


“I wouldn’t be without 
it’’- 


Gordie Drillon 














water and make a sparkling 
solution you will like. 


@ At all drug 


counters 80c 
and 60c. Three 
times the 
quantity in the 


package 


large 


Alka- 
nical and 


ery statement and « le for 
hed cli 


Cone " ‘ . = ) Seltzer is b 
= - / é horatory resear 
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Winter does not —cannot —will not 


make you safe from odor 


Odor can occur in winter with no warning trace 
of moisture. Protect charm every day with MUM! 


5 ae TRICK that winter plays can 
easily spoil your charm. Cold 
weather may chill your cheek, but it’s 
still hot under your arms. So don’t 
trifle with underarm perspiration odor. 
Never neglect your Mum. 


‘Odor can—and does—occur even if 
you see no moisture. In winter, indoor 
iving, warmer clothing and snug fit- 
ting sleeves, often actually make this 
fault worse. 


Why risk your charm? There’s no 
surer way of protecting underarm 
freshness than to use Mum every single 
day. A bath removes only past perspi- 


IN WINTER AS IN SUMMER 









YOU SEE, 
| TIGHT SLEEVES 
AND WARMER 
CLOTHES MAKE 
DANGER OF 
ODOR WORSE! 
| USE MUM IN 
WINTER, TOO... 


For Sanitary Napkins 


You need a gentle, safe 
deodorant for sanitary 
napkins—that’s why so 
many women use Mum, 
Always use Mum this 
important way, t00. 










TAKES THE ODOR 


ration, but Mum prevents odor in 
advance. Thousands of women prefer 
Mum. Once you try it... you'll agree, 
too, that it’s— 

MUM FOR SPEED! In a brief half min- 
ute Mum guards underarm freshness all 
day—all evening long. 
MUM FOR SAFETY! \lum 
tates your skin and doesn’t stain or 


never irri- 
harm fabric. You can use Mum even 
after you’re dressed. 

MUM FOR CHARMI Forlasting freshness, 
popular girls say “Mum”! Mum pro- 
tects without stopping perspiration (so 
men like Mum, too)! Get Mum at your 
druggist’s today. 








POPULAR GIRLS USE MUM 


TO HERSELF 
WHAT IF IT IS LIKE 
SUMMER IN HERE 
MUM WILL KEES 

ME FRESH ALL 


EVENING 





& 

















MADE IN CANADA 


OUT OF PERSPIRATION 








Today’s frocks and suits allow three 
choices of ‘‘adjustability’”—the wrap- 
around, which takes on a new smart- 
ness with folded and tucked fashions 
so in vogue, the smock, and the elastic 
or hooked that 


changed in size. 


waistband can be 


t’s important to have frocks that 
will expand in the bodice as well as 
and skirt. And with 
boleros and jackets there’s one point 

They must be 


the waistline 
too often torgotten. 
made to the most becoming length, 
and so as not to draw attention to the 
Boleros should be well above 
Hems 


midriff. 
the waist, jackets well below. 
require special attention, and will need 
remeasuring at intervals. It would be 
wise to lengthen frocks a bit. 

While simplicity should be the key- 
note of all dressing, since anything 
which draws undue attention to the 
wearer is in bad taste, It isn’t necessary 
drab. Well-lifted and fitted 
shoulders are very tmportant. A lifted 
line throughout, particularly in the 
hair, attractive 
very pleasant with the improved com- 
plexion and brightened eyes so many 
women achieve at this time. 


to be 


gives youthfulness, 


Colored belts and ornate jewellery 
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may be laid aside, along with over- 
heavy make-up and extreme hair-dos. 
Soft femininity should be the keynote 
throughout. Frocks with buttons o1 
other trimming down the front are bad, 
since the eye is a Slave to detail. A bit 
of white or lace at collars and cuffs, 
a simple necklace or touch of some- 
thing bright, such as a flower, in the 
Attention 


may be drawn to lovely hands with a 


lapel, are all to the good. 
fine ring, a good bracelet or colored 
cuff trimming. 

Needless to say, grooming takes on 
a new importance. And nine times out 
of ten that “sack in the middle” look 
comes from wearing clothes that don’t 
really fit, or aren’t properly pressed 
Efforts to keep skin and 
best should be doubled. 


and cared for. 
hair at then 
It’s wise to watch one’s coloring and 
skin tone carefully as they may change 
at this time. Care of the teeth, rest 
and exercises are all on the doctor’s 
A good permanent and 


weeks will 


valuable later. 


prescription. 
manicure in the last few 
stiffen morale and be 
And of course that ready-packed bag 
will be incomplete without the fluffiest, 
softest-colored little lacy and _ frilly 
jackets that can be found to take to 
hospital, xe 


Be Dramatic After Dark 


Continued from page 23 


are still as defi- 
nitely “‘dress” as ever. You can decide 
for yourself at supper dances, cabarets, 
theatres. But as the winter wears on, 
more and more women are “dressing” 
for such public appearances. 


musicales, concerts 


There are three or four beautiful 
silhouettes. For younger girls, the 
bustle, the hourglass costume dress 
and the full-skirted Spanish costume 
are smartest. For the young matrons, 
there are grand dinner gown fashions 

long, slim frocks, those smart long 
velvet and crepe skirts with exquisite 
lace or metal cloth blouses, and the 
ultra-fashionable cigarette or 
silhouette, slim and svelte, as opposed 
to the debutante look of the tight- 
waisted, full-skirted outfit. 


tree 


And there’s a whole new wardrobs 
planned for the more mature woman 
who is coming into the public eye once 
more, leaving her home to do war 
work in the daytime, to help with the 
things her 


hundred and one charity 


clubs are doing in the evening. Lace 


dresses with long-sleey ed coats, black 
crepe with hip-length jackets done in 


the very fashionable passementerie, 


gold or silver braid or glittering 


sequins, make her an outstanding 


figure at any affair. White is a happy 
Particularly for 


choice for all ages. 


| 
the young matron or business woman 


\ ho wears It 


with gold embroidery, in 
a soft chiffon or crepe fabric. 
Gloves are much longer sixteen 


button for your formal things, and 
it’s smartest to push them down to the 


wrinkled. You’ll find long gloves 
important in this 


elbow, 
particularly “COV- 
ered-up season” even if you’re wearing 
a frock that Is décolleté. 


touch. Also, if you have 


very They 
give it a new 
one of the three-quarter-sleeve-length 
jackets, you'll want your gloves well 
up to the sleeve. Those long bare 
white spaces of arm between glove and 


shoulder are outmoded today. Flowers 


are very good— particularly entwined 


in your evening snood, if you’re wear- 


ing one. You'll wear less jewellery 
with your formal things than with 
your informal ones. Your slippers 


should be beautifully cut and toned 
to your frock, to offset the 
sensible walking shoes you're wearing 
in the daytime now. You 
can have any one of a dozen gay little 


good 
so much 


capes of fur or fabric, or your evening 
wrap can be a long, brightly colored 


woollen one with a hood. 


When You Go Informally 

‘| HERE’S NO doubt about it, you'll 
this 

Black 

with heavy gold jewellery is still one 

of the best outfits. 


deep 


be doing a lot of about 


going 


winter in street-length frocks. 


Or get a garnet o1 


maroon or rich blue woollen or 
crepe frock, made with back fullness, 
and wear a heavy gold necklace and a 


| 


iigh-piled turban with it. Your gloves 


should be twelve button, pushed down 


Wool 


dinner dresses, on tailored lines, will be 


two inches below the elbow. 


worn a great deal to supper dances, 


the atres, concerts. 


About Make-Up 


WITH BLACKS, reds, and all the 
clear colors so smart this year, weat 
clear red tones in your rouge and 
lipstick. You can get interesting 


ame thyst cast to 


cosmetics with an 


wear with purples, pinks and blues 
and creamy golden ones for the 
browns, wines and yellows. And it’s a 
good thing to remember, if you go 


right on to a concert, or to dine ot 


dance, from downtown, that you need 
a make-up that will look right unde 
N has the all- 


cream 


Never betore 


any lights. 


day make-up, the foundation 


that lasts and lasts and lasts, been so 


important. That, with cream rouge 
and lipstick done over twice (powdet 
over it the first time), will see you 


through for hours and hours. x 
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BRAVE 
IN 
BUTTONS 


Simplicity 





f ‘ 


} 
| 
} 
a Vy 


L 


There's notl ng t} t lends est ft cr Id and sult les Lhe jumper fro k, No. S281, S th rai vt iders’ deli } t. AT] thie clear, singing colors reds, greens, biues, 
weather like a brave show of buttons especially ft It copes with the tomboy tendency (plenty of room fo1 vellows—are very much in vogue for this season’s under- 
the junior members of the household. The yre-schoolers actior and lessens the laundry problem. Do it in navy sixteen daughters. So sec that you make their trocks 
W II be encl inted vith the yulfy sleeves and flared skirts flannel o1 maroo! wool with white ble ISes Older sisters bright in color and glowing vit yutTtTONS OF 
ot No. 3272 and No. 32/5. And did you ever put you! \\ I love the yrincess frock na gay yrimt, o1 the all- smart vith wooden ones, or pert t Little m { 
angel in checks or fasten a minute lace collar around Important housecoat In a Cozy velveteen, from the same lasteners, as in the dressing zo 
her chubby throat? Try it. pattern, No. 3275. Pattern Descriptions on Pa 


Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 


y 
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Simplicity 
3280 





Simplicity 
3266 





Four good reasons why your dark winter coat can suddenly sing 
with color. Take Simplicity No. 3280 in a bright wool, a proud prin- 
cess type with young-looking white collar, Let her color scheme flash 
under a black or brown coat. Captivating! Or next in line, the pic- 
ture of graceful ease, the girl wearing No. 3266. Imagine her in the 
glowing beauty of a blue to match her cyes. Next is the girl who has 
gone into a print, No. 3269; she wears a gay one. And last but not 
least, No. 3274, the girl with smartly scalloped hipband. She, too, \ 
wears color, a heady singing color with tonic effect on all her other \ 
dark winter things. Slim waists, fuller graceful skirts, hug-the-throat \ 
collars for informal day things, deep V for afternoon—these make \ 
midwinter fashion news, 





Pattern descriptions on page 30. ROO 


Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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hauffeur went on the very Monday 
ie evacuation, and poor old Crump, 


| 


ho felt bitterly ashamed of the 


Ituation, gave up coming to the Cro 


ind Anchor for his usual evening drink 


Lhe tradespeopl got their orde} 
telephone, and everythin even let 
ters and parcels is left at the lodge 
The only people, in fact ho had beer 
inside the Hall grounds since thi 
locks were put on the gates, were the 





search party that went 


Albert and Gladys; and they only ¢ 

in because the police sergeant ra Ip 
Miss Hornblow and said that unless 
they were let in peaceably he would 
have to get a search warrant. Miss 
Hornblow said it was idiotic to think 


that anybody could get into the grounds 
without her permission, but she let the 


mainly, it turned out, 


| 


because she was dying to hear all about 


searchers In 


the scandal, and when she got hold of 


Miss Draper’s name and heard she 
was the person responsible, her triumph 
knew no bounds! 


Mrs. 


(which is also the te lephone exchange), 


Punchard, at the post otlice 


says the line from the Hall was never 


Miss 


Hornblow spent the whole of her time 


free for the rest of the day. 


ringing up everybody she knew, and 
telling them that Miss Draper ought 


to be prosec uted for c! iminal negligenc S 


like that 
took 


notice of, because they knew it was all 


and all sorts of nonsense 


which, of course, no one any 


part and parcel of Miss Hornblow’s 


malevolence. Poor Miss Draper was 


. ' ' ' 
laid up with a nervous, breakdown be- 


fore the end of the week, and Dr. 


Parker sent a nurse In. 


children all 


pot 


WELL, the 


settled down presently, and we 


evacuation 


used to seeing them about, and life got 


back more or less to normal—though 


the affair of Albert and Gladys still 


weighed heavily on ind 


le Wind 


our minds, 
1 1 
most of the parents got tl 


badly if 1 Annie 


hour late from school. 


up 
were half an 


Phe police had 


om Or 


| 
taken over the business of the twins, 
and every now and then the papers 


came out with something about “dis- 


closures being expected presently, 


but nothing ever happened, and 


though one or two arrests were made, 
the people they concerned soon man- 
aged to clear themselves. So we could 
only suppose the poo! little kids had 
that + 


come to an end somehow, and it 


ry 


unsolved mystery. 
her 


would remain an 

Miss Draper 
nervous breakdown, but was presently 
a little better, pushed 
her about the lanes 


went on having 


and her nurse 

ina bath chatr. It 
I 

Her nal 


‘tinted, Decause all 


was shocking to see her. 


must have been 


the front part of 1t was now snow 


and the back was a sort of rusty 
She kind Of 


white 
Drow 


remembered 


as we 
shrank away wher peopl low ked it 
her: | suppoOs¢ that was hy the itl 
chair was never seen int! villa 

We never san \I H rn le V ¢ el 
She seemed to have turned in i 
recluse, for the one or t onl. 
tried to call on her were inf rmed at 
the gates that she is } ie 
though foodstuffs ane letters « ed 
to go to the Hall, i 1 the lat ‘ ere 


not redirected iny el 


l 
the 


she was liv Ing 


for old Miss White h I 
Miss Hornblow was Dy t m 
turned into a kind of matd-ol- i, 


“Maggie! 


As 
“You 


Maggi nad a iunny ‘ 


venings 


xperic 


tibout du 


cn he went out to fetch in some 
> ‘ << ] 


that was out ¢ he line. What 
he nurse and Miss Draper’ 


cing sO much in bed, there was wash- 


ing almost every day, and Maggie, wh 


is a he if ful girl, couldn’t bear to think 


4 the laundry bills that were running 


| . : 
up, so she did most of it at home 


herself, 


THI 


RES] ot this storyv 1S 


Maggie’s and partly Dr. Parke 
And Mrs. Punchard says it’s right 
about the | lal! telephone line he ing 
of order, because the new camp that 


had just se ttled outside | itt Weeding 

had commandeered the exchange and 

all the numbers 
I 


nected. 


private were discon- 

Maggie was just going around seeing 
the windows were shut before going to 
bed (we all turned in early because of 
blackout orders) when she heard a sort 
of thin little cry that seemed to come 
from the end of the garden. She lis- 
tened, and it came again—thin, shrill 
and frightened. 

She knew nurse was Miss 
Draper to bed, so, although she felt a 
bit scared, she picked up the torch off 
the kitchen dresser, unbolted the back 
shouted, ‘Who's there?” 
And this time she heard, quite clearly, 
Maggie!” 
told her it was Miss White again. 

lhere she was, clinging to the fence 
in the dark 
she got there. 

“Maggie, Maggie! Will you go and 
tell Dr. Parker to come up to the Hall 
Oh, never only 


t t 


to waste a 


putting 


door, and 


and something 


goodness only knew how 


at once? mind why 
tell him no 

99 
please! 


Mager 


her to push the 


minute 


about 
old 
back 
as fast as she could to the Hall; while 
she (Maggie) down 
the street to sée if Dr. Parker was tn. 


had her wits enough 


+ 


torch into the 


thing’s hand, and tell her to get 


went stumbling 


Now, Dr. Parker’s story ts, that 
when he got to the Hall gates the 


chains were down, and there was a spot 
: 
that went dodging about like a 


worm with St. Vitus’ dance— and 


it was Miss White, with her dress wet 
up to her knees (the grass ts very long 


in No Man’s Land), and she wouldn't 


explain or tell him anything, except to 


keep on repeating over and over again, 
‘ ’ 1 ! 
won't betray us, will you, doc- 


, > 
tol ? Promise you wont betray us 


and he thought he had another crazy 


| 1 | ) + | | I 
patient on his hands, But he made her 
get into the car, and they drove up to 
| { ¢] 1! | 
the front door of the Ha , Where NI iss 
White crept n as though she expected 
to he ky Led on the | din th jarl| 
to be KNOCKEA O e hea ! le Gark, 


ind the doctor followed her. 
of Miss Hornbl 


1 +] | smelt all : stv and ¢ 
and the HACC Merl ath mu \ t 


covered with dust; evide 
hadn't 
housekeeping 


They went upstairs 


still, with her hand on the handk 


made much 


all by themselves. 


stood 


{ * + 
and sal if iS ec. 


ot a door 


ae rs ‘ )»’ 
Doctor, you won etray 

| | ¢ | 

Then she opened the door, ar 
you ve wuess( { It, of course there 
were Albert ind Gladys, iVvil ed 











To keep them fit and hardy 


. . » many mothers give their children cod liver oil 
regularly throughout the winter! For many doctors 
say cod liver oil is unrivalled as a source of Vitamin A, 
so helpful in building resistance to common colds. And 
now THERE IS A BETTER WAY TO TAKE COD 
LIVER OIL...SCOTT’S EMULSION! 


1—Scott’s Emulsion has a// the values 
of cod liver oil and is four times more 


easily digested. 


2—Easily digested—The exclusive 
method of emulsifying the oil per- 
mits digestion to start in the stom- 
ach, whereas digestion of plain cod 
liver oil does not begin until the oil 





passes into the intestines. 


3—Easy to take—Scott’s Emulsion 
has a pleasant taste. Easy to take 
and retain by children and adults. 


4—Economical—Scott’s Emulsion is 
an economical way to obtain the 
Vitamins A and D so necessary to 


strong bones and sound teeth. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 








Chatelaine Service Bulletins on Beauty Culture 


Concise — Authentic — Essentially Helpful 


HOW TO BE FRESH 
AS A FLOWER 
Bulletin No 
A LOVELY SKIN 
Bulletin No. 18 


LY 5 cents 


10 cents 


HOW TO CARE FOR 
YOUR HAIR 


Bulletin No. 16 10 cents 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
Bulletin No. 15 5 


cents 


DRESSING YOUR FACI 
Bulletin No. 


Order from CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


481 University Avenue, Toronto. 





10 cents 





Craven ‘A’ never vary. They are 
sealed fresh, sold fresh, and mild 
yet satisfying. 


WILL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 


"7 ALSO IN THE 
NEW 
HANDY BOX 


50c 


Ideal for pocket 
or handbag 









CRAVEN PLAIN 


without cork-tip — same 
fine quality as 
CRAVEN ‘A’ 


LONDON 








CARRERAS LTD ENGLAND 


150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 








EXTERNALLY CAUSED 


PIMPLES 
CLEARED UP 


Miss Anita Mader, Upper Branch, N. S., 
writes: “My face was full of nasty red 
pimples from some external irritation. 
I was bothered for months until I tried 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment. Cuticura 


brought quick, surprising relief.” 


Miss Rita Blanchard, East Bathurst, N. 
B,, writes: “I had so many externally 
caused blackheads and pimples I was 
ashamed to go out. I suffered with these 
for a year—but after using Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment regularly, my com- 
plexion now is clear-looking.” 


These are but two of thousands of in- 
stances where Cuticura has aided in 
relieving and healing ugly, externally 
caused facial blemishes. Help make 
your compiexion dreams come true. 
Buy at your druggist’s—Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment, 25¢ each. 

| ARRON RU an CRY armen ner YO aN ENN MEARE RoE ERE Nae 











Miss Draper Serves | ler Country 


and she felt pretty sure that somebody 
uld have paper records of every child 


come with acuation 


that had the ev 

party, so she wasn’t too upset about 

that. But she wondered how they were 
+] | i titi 

ever going to get througt il VLISS 


Draper went on being as f{litter-headed 
as she had shown herself up to the 
present. Meanwhile, 
to be found to cover Albert and Gladys 


until clothes were bought for them, so, 


something had 


as the post office is just across the way, 
she ran over with the two infants, just 
as they were, and brought them back 
five minutes later in a couple of little 
old shrunken bathing suits that had 
belonged to some of her sisters and 
brothers. Then she chased the other 
three out of the little back garden, 
where they had started to stuff them- 
selves with gooseberries, gave them 
their gas masks and told them to go 
out for a walk, and, giving Albert and 
Gladys their buns, sat them down on 
the patch of grass just outside the 
kitchen window where she could keep 
an eye on them. 

“Tl go along and see about the 
labels after I’ve washed up,” she told 
Miss Draper, who had gone all to 
pieces again, and was about as much 
trouble as half a dozen evacuées by 
herself. So Maggie made her another 
cup of tea, comforted her a bit— she 
was really ashamed of herself over that 
label business—gave Gladys and Albert 
a couple of wooden spoons and a dish 
mop to play with, and, presently, ran 
upstairs to scour the bath. 

It took a good long time, Maggie 
being particular, but she didn’t worry, 
knowing Miss Draper was downstairs 
to keep an eye on the children. She 
took one look out of the window and 
there they were, as pretty a sight as 
could be imagined; Gladys hitting her 
brother over the head with the spoon, 
and Albert trying to force the dish mop 
no ill 
feeling on either side, and a lot of 
chuckling and rolling over and crawl- 


down his sister’s throat—but 


ing around among the daisies. 

So Maggie finished the bath, then 
tidied took off her 
apron, thinking there would be time to 
run along to the committee room and 


herself up and 


report the accident to the labels and 
get back to start washing the greens 
for lunch. Miss Draper seemed quite 
content to be left 
babies, though she did say nervously, 


“You will be back, won’t you, Maggie, 


in charge of the 


before the other children come in 
Maggie promised and ran off down 
the street. 
There was a lot of fuss about the 
labels having been burned, and nobody 
seemed able to find the list, but afte: 


waiting about twenty minutes, Maggi 


Descriptions of Simplicity Patterns on pages 


said she’d have to be off, and would 
call in later for Albert’s and Gladys 
identification papers. 

No. 3280—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18. 20. Size 16 
requires, 4% yards 39-inch 344 yards 54- 
neh fabric, % yard 35- or 39-inch fabric 
for collar. Price, 20 cent 

No. 3266—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40. Size 16 
equires, 3% yards 39-inch, 2 yards 54-incl 
fabric. Price, 25 cents 

No. 4269—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 
eq € 3 yards 39-inch; 2%4 yards 54-inch 
fabric. Price, 20 cent 





Continued from page 27 


seemed quiet and 


EVERYTHING 


peaceful when she came In through the 


front gate, and through the open 
drawing-room window she could see 
Miss Draper dusting her cabinets, 


always did herself. She 
of the house, and 


which she 
went round the back 
the spoons and mop were lying on the 
grass, so evidently Miss Draper had 
taken the two children with her. 
Maggie put the lettuce in water, 
shelled the peas, peeled the potatoes 
Then 
plate- 


and set the roast in the oven. 
she took the tablecloth and 
basket and went to lay the table fo1 
Miss Draper’s lunch, it having been 
settled that the children were to eat In 
the kitchen with Maggie until she’d 
seen what their manners were like. As 
she went through the hall, Miss 
Draper called to her from the drawing- 
room, and she popped her head in to 
see what was wanted. 

Miss Draper was sitting at her little 
desk in the corner, and seemed to be 
writing letters, which Maggie thought 
spoke well for the twins, who weren't 
in sight at the moment. 

“Did you manage to get the new 
labels, Maggie?” 

‘I’ve got to go back later, mum. | 
expect it’ll be all right. And if the 
babies are bothering you, I can take 
them along with me while | lay the 
table.” 

‘“Bothering me?” Miss Draper 
turned round, looking surprised and a 
little guilty. ‘‘Why, they’re in the 
garden, aren’t they?” 

a deep breath, then 
rushed out back 
There were the spoons and the mop, 
but not a sign of Albert and Gladys. 
And though the three elder children 
soon came back, and they and Maggie 
and Miss Draper searched high and low, 
from the herbaceous border that ran 
round the house itself, down to the 
““Maginot line’ 
that formed the Draper boundary of 
No Man’s Land, the twins were no- 


where to be found. 


Maggie drew 


through the door. 


and the green fence 


IT’S NO use trying to describe the 
sensation that the disappearance of 
Albert and Gladys made in the village. 
Search 


every bit of wooded land or scrub was 


parties were organized, and 
combed and re-combed. The village 
duckpond was dragged from end to 
end, and all the private gardens were 
searched inch by inch—for Albert and 
Gladys were quite small enough to 
vanish under a good-sized broad bean 


Not the 


least part ol the trouble was that no- 


plant or a patch of rhubarb. 


body seemed to know whos« children 
Albert and Gladys having 


iCua- 


were lost 
apparently wandered into the ev 
tion party by accident (probably hav- 
ing been intended for another lot), and 


record of them what- 


there being no 


1 


No. 3274—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18. 20. Size 16 
3% yards 39-inch; 2%4 yards 54- 


equire 3 
Price, 15 cents 


inch fabric 


No. 3281—6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16. Size 12 re- 


juires Guimpe with Short Sleeve l 
vards 35-inch 1%, yards 39-inch fabric 
Jumpe!1 2% yards 35 inch; 2% yard 39- 


neh; 2 yards 54-inch fabric. Price, 15 cent 


No. 3272—Sizes 1, 2 4. 6. Size 4 require: 
3 39-inch 


Dre 2 yard 35-inch; 154 yards 
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ever. The children were paraded, the 


roll called and every child answered 
pat to its name; so far as the lists were 
Albert and Gladys had 
never existed, and but for 


mony of Miss Draper, Maggie Punch- 


concel ned, 


the testi- j 


ard and the three children at Roselawns | 
(as Miss Draper’s house was called), the 
twins might have been dismissed as a_ | 
hallucination. | 
brought them to the door had gone | 
back to London in the bus and could |} 


The young woman who 


not be called upon to add her evidence. 
As for Miss Draper, 
she was an old fool, and that Maggie 


everyone said 


was not to be blamed; but the poor old 
thing was so distressed—Maggie says 
she was half crazy, as time went on and 
a sign of the missing 
had the heart to 


She collapsed 


there was not 
twins—that no one 
be unpleasant to her. 
outright when the police called on her | 
to ask for particulars, and Maggie had 
to run for Dr. Parker, who said that 
she must be put to bed, and that other 
have to be 





accommodation would 
found for the two little girls and the 
boy. But for once Miss Draper would 
not obey Dr. Parker. She was out and 
about, trailing the lanes, calling 
“Albert” and “Gladys” in her weak, 
tremblmg voice, until no one could 
help having pity for her. We all knew 
that, at this rate, she’d end by having 
to be locked up. 

And then strangers started to ap- 
pear in the village, asking questions 
and poking their noses into this and 
that, and the next thing was it all got 
“Disappearance of 
And somebody got 


into the papers: 
Evacuée Twins.” 
up in Parliament and asked a question 
about it. 

Well, we all felt sore about it. The 
disappearance of Albert and Gladys 
had got the place a bad name, and 
though the fault was primarily Miss 
Draper’s, ev erybody in. the village 
shared the disgrace. It seemed in- 
credible that two children of that age 
could get up and toddle off into the 
blue without knowing any- 
thing about it, and as time went on the 


anyone 


opinion grew that they had been kid- 
napped. The odd part was that no one 
turned up—-even after the papers had 
given us away— to claim parentage of 
the lost twins. 
that the 
“unwanted,” and that somebody had 
taken of the 


scheme to push off the responsibility of 


That made us certain 
poor little things had been 


advantage evacuation 


then upkeep on strangers. 


WHILE ALL this was going on, it 
need hardly be said that the Hornblow- 
Draper feud, and the state of affairs at 


the Hall, had 


nobody, either to bring 


been quite torgotten. 


There was 
as all the servants 
Young Iwigg, the 


joined up; the 


news to the village 
had left in a 
j 


' 1 
unde rgardener, had 


body. 


28 and 29 


Trimming: 3% yards rickrack braid 
Price, 15 cents 

No. 3275—Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. Size 8 re- 
quire Dress with rickrack trim: 2%. yards 


35-inch fabric, % yard 35-inch or 39-inch 
i rickrack braid 


fabric 


fabric for collar; < yards 
rickrack trin 2 


Dress without yards > 
nch; 1% yards 39-inch fabric, ‘4 yard 35- 
inch or 39-inch fabric. Housecoat: 342 yards 

-inch; 2 yards 54-inch fabric, 1% yards 
'2-inch-width bias fold tape. Price > cents. 
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=| YOUR HOME 
cw hen Fy il ie Editor: EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.I.C, f 


4 Bae 


A DEPARTMENT FOR HOUSE 
PLANNING, DECORATING 
AND FURNISHING 








By EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.LC. 
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HOME-BUILDING DETAILS 


How much do you need to carry such a home as 





ore this? VW Lat are the detailed costs ? How ‘an you 

Ln 

ure select the most satis actory materials? 

he ‘ cs : Paha ae vl ht of the fact that the val fel Tonal 
I HE HOUSE shown on this page was sigh I the fact that the value of the land 
built in the Toronto area at a cost of generally determines the value of the whol 

1 $5,413 exclusive of the ! {ty-foot lot. [he investment and, tn consequence, Is Detter for 
garage and bedroom over would cost $1,000 resale. 


4 TR eB 
l, home buying Is an Investment and 


After al 


extra, 
(@ Be tore rong into de ta Is as to accommoda- not in the same category as buy ng stoc ks ol 
going In al 
| materials, there are surance. The ~ost of a home, like an auto- 





aft tion, detailed costs an 
of two or three Important factors l wish to call mobile, is amor--zed by living in it, or, In the 
r ittention to aaieaied ally n the case ol those case ol the « il »\ being driven. Nevertheless, 
g, ntending to build a new home. a ur mortgage Is par, you . II have mt 
wn Those readers living ipartments, ho bulk of your ‘nvestment and your house, which 
an pay a monthly rent of 3060, would find the has cost a relatively small amount during that 
uld ng and maintenance of such a house as period, 
this quite within tl means addition to 
Never forget ( alue ry ! t hous est ite the different n ertals which 
rice ir falls with the neighborhoo¢ | - Cal ( I { & © ills. A « = 
g the neig! vol ire Man i I PLANE aint me iten t as 4 ta I 
a future environment ind that of your ci is a More expensive brick 
3e Right or wrong ne ehborsenter into the picture, Finish the plaster walls i expe ( 
is so suitable ach ols for yout children tint, I y ng the paint or paper decoration { 
If the site that you have in mind nan a later date. ; 
)~ ‘ an district, the land should be wort if Omit unnecessary external Name - 
5 twenty to twenty-five per cent ol the t tal on the house Good lines and inced Or= f pa 
; hn tion will make the design, and do not « iny These three ren show the garden 


ilue of the hor If the community : 
Value of the house. ree <a sé. ‘sage (ieee Tedek date ghiintes. -Gahastiates front of the , end of the dining room 
voles MORGAN a ines eit tis embellishment and the fireplace in the living room, Green- 
t of your ch ament. sides and Langley, Toronto, were architects. 


standing, that ¢ 7 | 
sa ; ze t of the | D The recreation roon 1}the basement can De 
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MILLIONS GET OLD 
YEARS 100 SOON 


Rank carelessness the cause 


Among your friends there are some 
of middie age who appear to have re- 
tained the exuberance and vitality of 
youth; while others accept prema- 
ture ageing as the lot they must bear. 
Do you want to feel younger, eager 
to tackle any kind of work or play. 


Thousand of people just don’t bother to do 
anything about constipation. They even re- 
fuse to believe they 
are constipated. 
They think that if 
a person isregular, 
that is all that mat- 
ters. Occasionally 
they take “a good 
doseofsomething” 
when the need is 
evident. That is de- 
finitely not the way. 
The way to keep 
feeling fit, to pro- 
ong the years of 
youthful exuber- 
ance and well-be- 
ing, is to keep the 
entire system free 
as possible from 
impurities and poisons. That means the blood, 
the kidneys, the intestines and the bowels. 


To do that your body must get certain miner- 
als in some way. 


We make no exaggerated claims for Kruschen 
Salts, but we recommend the “‘little daily 
dose” because Kruschen contains several 
valuable mineral salts in highly refined form. 
Each salt has its particular function. In com- 
bination they help rid your system of excess 
poisons each day. Thus free from the ageing 
effects of accumulated impurities you are 
much less apt to suffer from splitting head- 
aches, acid indigestion, rheumatic pains, list- 
lessness, because your excretory organs are 
encouraged to function normally. 


Thousands upon thousands of people 
throughout the world refer to the 
general well-being it imparts as “that 
million dollar Kruschen feeling”. 
Start “the little daily dose” right 
away and just you see for yourself! 
At drug counters 25c, 45c, 75c. 





Take off the mask 
of premature age 
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| SUGAR 
TOMATO 


12° to 14°%, Sugar Content 


Think of it, a sweet tomato with 
many fruits exceeding 12% Sugar 







Nothing like it ever before. Note 
the beauty and symmetry of the 
jong racemes of fruit often two feet 
in length. Smaller than regular 


tomatoes but their superb sweetness 
and appearance makes The Sugar 
Tomato the. finest vegetable intro 
duction it Bears enormously 
and is in a distinct class for dainty 


years 


dishes, salads, sauces, juice, ete 
Irresistible. Be first to have it 
Order now. Pkt of 50 seeds 20c; 
100 seeds 30c; 500 seeds $1.00 


postpaid. 


FREE—OUR BIG 1940 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK 
BETTER THAN EVER 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 


Georgetown, Ontario 
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MENTHOLATUM 


COMFORT Daily 


Tha a 





in a room full of firelight, and—this 
, 7 I I 

part you’d never have guessed—there 

was Miss Hornblow, bending over 


Albert and holding his little curly head 
in the crook of her arm, while she tried 
to make him drink from a cup of milk. 
Albert was breathing noisily, his face 
the color of a peony, and as Miss 
tenderly, 


tt | I | 
Hornblow steadied him—as 


mind you, as though she’d been his 
mother—he drew in a long whistling 


that even 


breath and let out a 
the most ignorant person could hardly 


crow 


have taken for anything but croup. 


WELL, IT takes a lot to upset Dr. 
Parker, but he admits he was struck 
speechless for the best part of a minute; 
and while he stood there, wondering if 
he had dreamed it, Miss Hornblow 
looked up at him, savage as a tiger, 
and snarled across Albert’s head, “‘I 
suppose you think you’ve caught me 
red-handed. But if you give me away, 
you'll regret it. I swear I'll ruin you, 
if it costs me the last penny I possess.” 

Now, obviously, this was just hare- 
brained talk, and Dr. Parker took no 
notice of it, until he had examined 
Albert, and given instructions as to how 
croup had to be treated. Gladys was 
sitting up, very interested, and you 
could see she wanted to have croup as 
well, not feeling it Albert 
should get all the attention; and pres- 
ently the two of them settled down, 
and leaving Miss White in charge, the 
doctor took Miss Hornblow into the 
next room. 


was fair 


You wouldn’t say there was any 
weakness in a woman like Miss Horn- 
blow, would you? We only had the 
doctor’s word for it that she broke 
down and sobbed fit to break her heart, 


I I 
} ’ ; 


she begged him not to 
Gladys taken away from 
had explained that 


while have 


Albert and 
her. And alter he 
she had put herself in a very awkward 
position, and that the police would have 
told him the 


to be told about it, she 


whole story. 


| 
ne very 


It seems that t 
the searchers had scoured the grounds 


of the Hall, Miss Hornblow was stroll- 


éal ' 
the Siegiried 


ing down the plantation 

line’) just about sunset time, when she 
i1eard a kind of whimpering noise. The 
spaniel she had with her got very 


excited in the long grass just down by 
the there the 
nippers, in Maggie Punchard’s broth- 


fence; and were two 


ers’ bathing suits, evidently just wak- 
ing up from a They must have 
crawled through Miss Dray er’s fence, 


nap. 


and, after toddling across No Man’s 
Land, found a weak spot in the Horn- 
blow fence and wriggled through into 
the Hall grounds. 


She guessed at a glance who they 


were, of course, and meant at first to 


ring up the village and let us know the 


children were found. Then—trust an 


old maid’s malevolence—she remem- 


hat 


bered Miss Draper, and thought what 
a hole she'd be in if the twins had van- 
ished. And she made up her mind, there 


and then, to keep them hidden at 


Hall, until 


| 
the 


well, apparently her mind 


had not worked as far forward as the 
“until:” she only thought that she was 
over “‘that old fool at Rose- 


scoring 
lawns.”’ She bullied and scared Miss 


White into 


and she never 


aiding and abetting her 


took into account the 
so fond of Albert 
and Gladys that the very idea of hav- 


possibility of getting 


Ing to part with them twisted her heart 
strings, as the saying goes. 
Dr. Parker—as it 


news to 


It was 
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would have been to most of the peopl 
in Little Weeding—that Miss Ho 


blow had a heart; but when he saw he: 
face all blubbered and red with cryit 


and listened to her pitiful entreaties 


not to be deprived of the 


found it impossible to be too hard ¢ 


I 


her. All the same, he took the opp 


tunity to rub it well in about the 
dreadful effects her 
Miss Draper, and 
and another, he worked on her feelings 


her thor- 


action had had on 


what with one th nf 
to such an extent that he left 
oughly ashamed of herself, and promis- 
ing to go and beg Miss Draper’s par- 
don in the morning. 
And that, 

the Hornblow-Draper feud. Dr. Parker 
took a 
and thanks to Miss Hornblow’s money 


| 


actually, was the end of 


few of us into his confidence, 


and influence—not to mention the fact 


that Albert 


from Albert’s croup, a thing that can 


and Gladys were (apart 
Penny ok : 
happen to any child) obviously flour- 


ishing as a result of their sojourn at 
the Hall 

up. And 
when the Government commandeered 


the Hall a few weeks later, as a mili- 


the whole thing was hushed 


here’s the funny 


part 


tary hospital, Miss Draper, who was so 
relieved there was no malice left in her, 
offered Miss Hornblow the hospitality 
of her own roof while she made her 
arrangements to transfer her belong- 
ings elsewhere. 

Albert and Gladys? Oh, yes; they’re 
still trying to find out who their par- 
this 
mystery, 


remains 
Miss Hornblow 
Miss Draper 


retinted, and 


ents are, and if point 
wrapped in 
intends to adopt them. 
(who has had her han 


looks little the 


experience) Is quite satisfied to admire 


now worse for her 
them from afar, and to admit that she 


has no gift for the care of children. x 


A New Market for Canadian Handicrafts 


would require their own selling organi- 
zation, probably in Montreal. Toronto 
is best placed to serve the central 
states, Winnipeg the mid-West, and 
Vancouver the Pacific Coast territories. 
Geographical and climatic conditions 
have an important bearing on the dis- 
tribution problem. We cannot expect 
to sell the same blankets to Savannah, 
Ga., as we sell to Boston, Mass. 
Collections and payments would be 
more easily efficiently handled 
through district branches than bv a 


and 


single organization attempting to cover 
the whole Dominion. Canadian banks, 
insurance companies, department and 
chain stores have proved that’ con- 
clusively in the past. 

Any considerable sale of our handi- 
crafts products in the United States 
will require a widespread and intelli- 


He took her by the arms and shook 
her gently. 

“What are you up to?” he asked. 

“Buy Longspere,” she 
give it back to him. 


lous estate agent 


said, “Sand 


I know a marvel- 
“You young lunatic. He wouldn't 
take it from me.” 
“He might—for David’s sake.” 
“David wouldn’t.” 


Continued from page 16 


gently directed advertising campaig 

and the cost of such a campaign must 
be taken into consideration in any plan 
designed to expand our industries with 


Here 


ve can depenc to some 


an eye to the American market. 
it would seem 
extent 
operation of the leading United Stat 


upon the 


assistance and co- 
department stores in all the principal 
cities. Their interest ts linked with ours 
up to a certain point. Canada Shops 
in the big stores of New Y ork, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, and all the way west, selling only 
Canadian 


specialized products, are 


considered a certain development, once 
; 
our home industries are geared to the 


necessary standard of production; and 
that is only a beginning. It might be 
possible to put over a Canadian style 
connection with 


season, especially in 


T ea 2 whe er 
Nothing Begins Poday 
Continued from page 10 


it too tor 


‘He mi 


might give it 


You 


vedding 


gl her sake. 

to them for a 

resent.’ 
“And 

with it? Longspere needs money 
“But he could earn it.” 
“How?” 


“Sam, darling, you know how people 


what do you suppose he’d do 


earn money.” 
“Tf you think I’m 


going to give that 


newly suggested winter sports wear. 
Che of the 


1 
certain. sees here the 
| 
I 


presence 
One 


ola plan to use t 


opportunity Is 
beginnings 
lat Opportunity to 
more 


advantage. To date we have no 


I 
than the outline, but many men and 


on both sides of the line are 


women 
working earnestly and 1 telligently to 


the design, to set up he 


ip?tl, 


compl t 


! 
Mac hine ry and 


will take 


but if the machinery functions efli- 


put it in mo 
time and money and effort- 


ciently it will pay big dividends. 

Pictured in the illustrations on pages !4 
and 15 are these Canadian handicraft 
workers: Jewellery, Miss Nancy Meek. Pot- 
tery, Miss Nunzia D'Angelo. Pewter, Mr. 
Harold Stacey. Spinning and vegetable 
dyeing, Mrs. M. Macpherson. Weaving, 
Miss Nadine Angstrom and a weaver shown 
through the courtesy of The Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild, Montreal. 


young man a job that will keep Long- 
to which it is accus- 
= He thrust his 


pockets, glaring at her. 


spere in the style 


, 
you re nut 


t { 
omed, 


| 
¢ ' 
Oo fis 


hands in 
“I don’t profess to know what hap- 
pened up there in that Chinese 


JOSS 
‘ , 
you ve nevel 


But it looks as though you 


” 


house of yours,” he said, 
told me. 
had a rotten conscience e. 


( ontinued on page 45 
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Wrought iron lamp and shutters make 
this a distinctive entrance doorway. 


POGIVE a shelf a hard polished finish 


and protect it from water, use two 
coats of a quick-drying varnish, the 


kind made of synthetic resin, which 


will give a durable water-resistant 
finish. When the first coat is hard and 
dry, dull the gloss by rubbing lightly 
with a very fine sandpaper, wipe the 
cloth dampened in 


turpentine, then apply the second coat. 


surface with a 


If you wish to paint the rough plas- 
ter surface in any room of your home, 
use a spray, as this does a better job 
It is necessary to wea 


fills 


air with a mist that should not be 


than a brush. 
a face mask since the 
the 


breathed. 


spraying 


For cleaning parchment or real vel- 


lum lampshades, use mineral oil. 


Few women look their best near a 


green lampshade. 


The latest note for economy in din- 
ing-room furniture Is to use loose chan 
vellow and white 


covers olf green, 


striped awning canvas. 


Fibre glass is now being used fo 


insulation, air conditioning, bed- 
spreads, curtains, drapes, lamp shades, 
shower curtains, table cloths, tapestries 


and wall coverings. 


A good first-aid kit to keep handy 


for acid, lemon juice, vinegar ot 
tomato stains on enamelled surtaces, 
is a soft, damp cloth and quick action 
in wiping off the spots. 

lo prevent doors tn your home 
rattling, fasten a strip of sponge rubber 
with rubber cement. Clean the surface 


of doors betor« applying the cement. 


When patching plaster cracks, mots- 
ten the plaster and laths surrounding 
the cracks with water sprayed on by an 
intecticide spray gun. The same as you 


use in the garde n or tor moth control. 


a wax finish of velvety 
with hot 


T oO obtain 


lustre on woodwork, paint it 


beeswax, after which wipe or scrape 
off surplus 

Possibly, you have wondered why 
the porch floor, which you have 
already painted several times, is still 
scaling. Chere only one way to 
correct this, remove the paint down 
to the bare wood, Fill all cracks 


vetween the floor boards with white 


lead, and use a good quality of tloor 


enamel. Apply three thin coats, brush 
each coat well and allow plenty of 
time for drying between each coat. 


belore painting and between each coat. 


surface must be thoroughly dry 


+ 


may at 


You 
lh 


lave used 


some time or another 


vater-mixed 
wall 


wondering if you can paint over it. 


paint ol 


calcimine on. the and now are 
No, you cannot paint over old water 


paint or calcimine. It must be re- 
moved entirely before painting. Some- 
times one finds that the water paint or 
calcimine has flaked off the wall. This 
may be caused by dampness getting 
to the plaster. Therefore, if such a 
condition does obtain, it should be 


corrected before applying new paint 


Floor coverings for halls, either of 
broadloom or linoleum, are now pat- 
forked lightning. The 
combination Is 


terned with 


most successful color 


white on blue. 





A simple fireplace, with black and 
white marble facings, surrounded with 
small wood moulding. 


Does your oak staircase and wood- 
work surrounding it look dilapidated? 
If so, first clean the surface by wiping 
with thick soapsuds of a mild soap. See 
that it is mild. Wipe off the soap with 


a cloth dampened tn clear water; then 


wipe dry. \ coat of varnish will 
brighten and renew the finish, but 
before applying varnish, dull the gloss 
f the old varnish by light sandpaper- 
ing, Ol by Wiping with turpentine. 


» refinish a tibre rug? 


Do you want 


Any good house paint thinned down 
with turpentine would be satisfactory. 
Also, excellent results can be obtained 
DV usIng linseed ( il, nted with cok ! 
eround itn oil, with japan drier added, 
say one-half pint to the quart of oil. Be 


careful to lay the rug on several thick- 


paper so that the color will 


nesses of 


not go through to the floor. + 








HIS famous Johns-Manville 
**Home Idea Book” tells you 
how to get more home for 

your money. More than 500,000 

families have found it the ideal 

guide to successful building and 
remodelling—and you, too, will 
value it as a complete hand- 
book for home owners, contain- 
ing the answers to your particu- 
lar building or modernizing 
problems. 













































Sixty pages of time-, trouble-, 
and money-saving ideas. Chock 
full of pictures—many in color 
—with dozens of sketches, dia- 
grams, and floor plans. Fact- 
filled articles on home insula- 
tion, color, decoration, etc. 
Information on how to finance 
building and remodelling costs 
on government-sponsored plans. 
This book also explains how 
modern materials can protect 
new houses and old against fire, 
weather and wear...and brings 
you a “portfolio” of fourteen 
latest house designs with plans! 


OLD ROOMS 
aT SV, 


®@ Send the coupon below 
for your copy of “The 
Home Idea Book’. Please 
enclose 10¢ to cover cost 
of handling and mailing. 


SEND COUPON TODAY .._. _ (Se 
For Big 60-Page l 


“HOME IDEA ahaa 





“ 


Dept. CH-401, 
Canadian Johns-Manville, 
TORONTO 6, Ontario. 

I enclose 10 cents in stamps or 
coin for “The Home Idea Book” 
I plan to (J build, 


I am especially interested in () Home 





J-M Cedargrain 
Asbestos Roof- 
ing Shingles. 


C) remodel. 


Insulation. [] Insulating Board for 


extra rooms. [] Asbestos Shingle Roof. 








nna Wasi Hone Asbestos Siding Shingles. 
Name 


J-M Cedargrain Address 


Asbestos Siding 
Shingles. 
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r Here's something entirely we 
~ in blankets! Here are lovely 


13 Yer two-tone Kenwoods that reproduce | 
OD Ts CO ,O nature's colour harmonies — the reds of 

the Hollyhock, the blues of the De Iphinium, 
and the gorgeous hues of the Marigold, Zinnia and 
Blue Spruce. Decorators have acclaimed these “Flora! 
tints’. They bring new beauty, new freshness to aj 
bedroom and they have that luxurious “warmth without 
excessive weight’ which has made Kenwood famous 


The ‘‘Floraltints’ are now on display at the smarter 
stores. For a leaflet showing the range of new colours, 
clip and mail the attached coupon .. . today! 


KENWOOD MILLS LIMITED 
Arnprior, Ont 120 


Ask your dealer also about 
the chic new Kenwood 
“Light Weight"’ Bathrobes. 
Choice of six beautiful 
shades. Three sizes. 
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A 


later w hen your 


budget will permit. 
A rectangular plan of house costs 
less to build than one of irregular 
shape every unnecessary corner costs 
money. 
You may start off with the idea 
that two bathrooms, fully equipped, 


When re- 


viewing costs, you may De willing to 


are absolutely necessary. 


finish one 


( 
bathroom complete with 
fixtures and only rough the other one 
in, with necessary services ready to be 
hooked up with the fixtures when 
finances permit. 

Mul work today is far more accept- 
able in design than was the case in the 


past and, by using a good stock line, 


your house W ill not suffe I and a Saving 
can be effected. 

There is no reason to go “‘haywire” 
in the selection of hardware and light- 
ing fixtures. These can be of simple 
design and still be fine. 

If the money you intend putting into 
the house might be needed in case of 
emergency, if you are banking on get- 
ting the same value as you put in it 
when selling, if you are speculating on 
a rise in land values, and if you are not 
reasonably assured that you will be 
able to pay a certain amount over a 
period of years, then think twice before 
you take the jump. 


ALTHOUGH the design of this house 
is influenced by tradition, it is built for 
the new manner of living—modest 
living, comfortable living, easy living 
—and is an excellent example of a 
well-planned, well-built house of mod- 
erate cost. Why? Look at the plan. 
There is an air of spaciousness. The 
living room is twenty feet long; the 
dining room, an economical, almost 
square room, with direct entry from 
kitchen. The rear entrance is conveni- 
ent to the kitchen and the stairs lead- 
ing to basement, which ts a distinct 
advantage and labor saver. Note the 
clothes closet in the entry, in which 
outer garments and other parapher- 
nalia used in the garden or by the 
children, can be kept. 

Upstairs there are two bedrooms, 
and a bathroom, which is conveniently 
placed, and provision is made for a 
future bedroom over the garage. 

The exterior is a logical and unpre- 
tentious but charming expression of 
the plan. Subtle refinement is shown 
in the treatment of the windows: the 
narrow trim, and the dentilled roof 
cornice, which is reduced to the mini- 


mum, sufficient to provide for a gutter. 
Such minute attention to detail ts 


CHATELAINE, JANUARY, 1940 


essential to best results in a house of 
this character. 

The roof is made most interesting 
by the use of thick butt shingles of 
cedar. Note the horizontal lines pro- 
duced through their use. Much of the 
dignity of the design below the roof ts 
dependent on the finishing materials. 


The gable ends are finished in wid 


white pine siding, and the walls are of 


grey stock brick, painted white. The 


doorway is classic in its simplicity. 





The cubical content of the house as 
built is that of 16,800 cubic feet, and 
the garage and bedroom consist of 
3,590 cubic feet. 

Che outside walls are of grey stock 
brick, as 


inches thick, with furring strips, lath 


already mentioned, nine 


and plaster. The foundation walls are 
of concrete blocks, twelve inches thick, 
and the basement floor, concrete four 
inches thick. Foundation walls and 
floor are waterproofed. 

The house has been insulated with 
mineral wool throughout. The wood- 
work inside the house is of white pine, 
painted, and the interior doors are of 
the slab type. Linoleum has been used 
for the floors of kitchen and bathroom 
and tiles for dado in the bathroom. 
The stair hall is also covered with 
linoleum. The hot-air heating system 
is for coal fuel and designed for air 
conditioning. All water service piping 


is of copper. 


MANY READERS ask from time to 
time for detailed costs of houses which 
appear in Chatelaine, so | think it well 
to give you such costs for the house 
now under review. They are as follows: 
Masonry and foundation, $1,078. 
Carpentry, including windows, doors 
Insulation, 
Sheet metal 
Lathing and plastering, 


stairs and roofing, $1,871. 
using mineral wool, $70. 
work, $65. 
$522. Electrical work, including wir- 
Hot-atr $406. 
Plumbing, tncluding all fixtures, $532. 
Painting and glazing, $334. Hardware, 
$192. Linoleum and tile floors, $218. 
All of which makes a total of $5,413. 


Some of you may not know that 


ing, $125. heating, 


there is only ten per cent difference in 
cost between the jerry-built substand- 
ard house and the modest but accept- 
able, and fifteen per cent difference 
between the one with high- lass mater- 
tals and workmanship. This one ts an 
example of the modest but acceptable 
type of construction. 

These costs are authoritative and 
were furnished by W. C. McLaughlin, 
Toronto, the contractor who built the 


he use. ¥ 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN HANDICRAFT WORK’® 


Would you like to have a part in the development for 
Canadian handicrafts as outlined in the article on page 14. 
What type of handicrafts interest you most? What would you 
like to learn should the opportunity be offered in your 


community? 


Address your letters to 


THE HANDICRAFT EDITOR, CHATELAINE 
481 University Ave., Toronto 
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The correct method of waterproofing and 
draining foundations 

| aoe | 
HIS IS the first of a series showit on the concrete or masonry founda- 
| how to avoid monetary losses experi- tion, not left suspended in the air. The j 

enced through bad house construction. bricks ought to be thoroughly bedded _| 
| Factual information based upon sound n mortar with full joints, not a “lick 
| practical and modern technique will and a spit” on the front of the brick. 
| be« the Keynote oj the series, | 


We shall begin with foundations 
and masonry. Faulty foundations and ave 


masonry are the cause of some of the 





major troubles which develop af 







vou occupy the house. 


“How did you get rid of Zelma?” 








In good construction, exterior walls TONER 

Beis ae ’ : 

are Dulit upon continuous concrete o oe ” 
P rae ncrete 0 | told her | was out of Sweet Caps.” 

masonry wall foundations. If steel is worstuRE 5 
used for beams, it is essential that 
the piers for thei support should have 
solid concrete or masonry foundation. META 
The footings of exterior walls require to he og 
lhe tooting IIs requ This is the best way to apply 
be of sufficient area to assure uniform stucco on a tile wall. 


distribution of the load which may be 


placed upon them. If this ts not done, 

cracks in walls, broken arches over Window and door openings in SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES 
masonry walls—stone, solid _ brick, 
concrete blocks or tile—should have 
steel lintels to support the wall over or 


door and window openings, and floors 
‘ ; , , 
“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked.” 





out of level, dev elop. 
Basement floors of concrete should 


concrete lintels reinforced with steel 








be made to resist moisture and drain 

———— TT 
correctly with proper slope to the _ rods. secre eeachine eee sed i 
outlet trap. All walls below grade Wood sills of wood frame walls, also 


those used in conjunction with brick, 


nen ey eanenieted : A Book Every Student Should Have 









or An example of good floor | 
os ; : construction over an unex- Or Cd y e erence! 
‘ " cavated portion of a house. 
oe nae Cages Educational Authorities state a book of this type to be "Wie 7” 
effective methed of demp an invaluable aid to study—and a most important book OD 
: proofing the wall. for a student to own - - 
nea sek, Here is a wonderful new reference work of a kind which, 
— watt | owing to its gigantic scope and enormous cost, is rarely 
pea published in the ordinary way, or brought within reach of 
every pocket. It is “UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE A to Z”—a 
: : 7 s ‘ fascinating and stupendous library of the world’s essential 
If vour lot is on a hillside or sloping stucco or stone, should be firmly k ; : 
oo : nowledge complete in one volume—entirely new—never 
ground, a weeping tile drain should bs bolted to the foundation walls and before published—absolutely reliable and up-to-the-minute 
installed at level of bottom of founda- bedded in cement mortar. Wood —containing 1,152 pages—over 20,000 entries—scores of 
thousands of vital facts arranged in alphabetical order— 


tion to carry the moisture away from framing should be dry and true to : 
and 1,100 specially-drawn illustrations—edited and published 


he hous shape, and wood frame studs in one ; ee 
he house. I in Great Britain. 


Where it is not intended to excavat length from sil to roof not cut at 
fn bareat cre tn nici com ct Sexe beh, Whew shots oe | | UEP, a 


the house, it is necessary to insert used for wood frame walls, they should 


in the foundation walls of be well seasoned and free from knots, This Offer for Canada Only! ] 152 Pages a ] 100 Illustrations 
! ' 


ventilators In 
that portion unexcavated, and the and the wood sheathing laid diagon- A limited number of copies of this ~' tae cage 
. This work, which has cost over $125,000 to pro- 


loor over should be insulated and ally; if in plywood, horizontally. great work have been secured for = Guce, is the biggest and most important publish- 


; > sale. Send ur order ng terpri f the Twentiet ‘entu ‘ven 
Half an inc h space should be left Canadian sale e yo de ing enter} se of he r ven e h Century E er 
i before the first announcement of its publication, 

















| : : ; 
patches on walls and floor, type, specially selected for its 
beauty and legibility and bound 


caused by damp. 


| lamp-proofed. i 
—" oe heat! 1 beck on the coupon helow. Print your — ne me 
ati y §{ ri nee applications or uge quantities lac en re- 
ee ee: ae —s 1 Pee | name and address clearly and on ed from all oa the world Only ‘onoe in 
Exterior Walls and the sheathing covered with water- | mail with your remittance. several years is it possible for us to give reader! 
j as 7 r pportt ity ika ic r t ‘ > of 
BRICK VENEER on wood framing — proof building paper. (Insulation will ONLY $] 55 eee mn —. i a eS 
. ” " . .. 3 he tremendous demand iat it is po Di¢€ ) 
should be built so that the bricks rest be dealt with later.) Bricks should . offer this work at the very special price of only 
| Plus 25 cents for packaging and postage $] the each individual copy could not 
| (Air Mail extra, if required.) 1 chased at les than $5.00 
oO SS UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE A to — = © oe a a en oe a a a am oe © a oo © 
~ =>. Saal j ati - 
~ 1 Z” is a beautiful library-bound F 
S == etry gg rss Rage rae HOME BOOK SERVICE, 
» i work measuring ee A 7 210 Dundas Street West, Toronto, Canada 
fits j by 52 inches wide. it 1s printed 
: F ‘ +r ia ‘ ric f 
r roof that skimpin | Bn ee i , rhite eas ystpaid.. i f 
ot ti 2 in large cect type, On. wam UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE A-Z" at you 
on your construction costs 's | | opaque paper, with the subject Special Price of $1.55 per copy, 5 ‘ ent 
false economy — ugly headings in large new bold face per copy for packaging and postage h 
’ I nclose my remittance for $ 
| 


in rich Maroon Library-grained 
Cloth, embossed in gold . . a 
volume that you will be proud to 


$ 
be 
I~ 
I 
I 
e - wy ~ 4 t 
{ Please send me p 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
own! | 
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Make Your House a Home 


Be Happy ... With a Hobby 


“* 


° 





COPY 
POSTPAID 


3 for $1.00 


fun of it? 


1° AVE you alway 
but never 
wanted to get away from your regular responsi- 
bilities and worries—to try your hand at the 
things that you would like to do just for the 
Perhaps these Hobby Books will help 
make the opportunity available to you as it has 
to thousands of others. 


chance? Have 


The bookkeeper wants to be a musician—the 
secretary to write short stories—the banker en- 
joys working with tools. 
from the regular daily task. What do YOU 
want to do? All you have to do is answer that 
urge. Take up a hobby! 
means so much! 


All books in the Leisure League Hobby Series are of a uniform size, 5% x 8 inches, 
and beautifully designed to form an attractive library set. The books are profusely 
illustrated with photographs and drawings wherever possible, and are printed with 
clear readable type on the best grade of paper, averaging about 100 pages each. 


Choose Your “Hobby” from This Complete List of Titles 


HORSES. By Ernest Elmo Calkins. A 
helpful and intelligent guide in choos- 
ing a hobby for your leisure time. 700 
hobbies to select from! 


YOU CAN WRITE. By F. Fraser Bond 
(‘School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity). This book covers short stor- 
ies, novels, plays and articles. 


HOW TO SPEND YOUR HUSBAND'S 
LEISURE. Doris Webster. A clever and 
amusing way of discovering a person's 
special aptitudes. 96 pages. 


{ CARE AND FEEDING OF HOBBY 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT YOUR INVEN- 
TION. By Edward Thomas. A reai 
manual for the inventor. The author 
has had years of experience. 


TROPICAL FISH. By Lucile Quarry 
Mann. A complete handbook on the 
home aquarium. Here is an absorbing 
treatise on breeding and keeping fish. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR FUN. By Wil- 
liam M. Strong. A most complete and 
readable handbook prepared for the 
amateur photographer. Has fourteen 
full-page photographs. Helps you to 
get the most out of your camera. 


8 QUILTING. By Elizabeth King. A 

practical handbook on the art of quilt- 
ing. Fourteen full page iilustrations 
as a guide to patterns and designs. 


9 MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY. By Sig- 


NY OA OF —& WNW 


mund Spaeth. A practical course in 
musical appreciation by the author of 
“The Art of Enjoying Music.” 


A GARDEN IN THE HOUSE. By Helen 
Van Pelt Wilson. The indoor garden 
is fully treated here from the culture 
of bulbs to the care of potted plants 
and the construction of terrariums. 


THE LIFE OF THE PARTY. By Fred 
Menaker and Franklin Folsom. Fifty 
cures for a dull evening. Half a hun- 
dred sure fire parlor games and a 
spelling bee besides. 


HOW TO SELL WHAT YOU WRITE. 
By Myron M. Stearns. A seasoned and 
successful author and editor tells the 
things which are necessary in addition 
to good writing to become successful. 


HOW TO DESIGN YOUR OWN 
CLOTHES. By Hannah Shelton. One 
of New York’s leading designers tells 
a simple, fascinating and practical 
method by which you may learn to 
sketch and execute your own ideas. 


STAMP COLLECTING. By Henry 
Renouf. The world’s greatest hobby 
presented to the beginner, with ma- 
terial that even the seasoned philatelist 
can use. Profusely illustrated. 


HIKER’S GUIDE. By Ben Solomon. 
Practical hints on a hobby that anyone 
can enjoy. A hiker who really hikes 
takes us into the country. 


INTERIOR DECORATING. By Helen 
16 M. Daggett. How to be one’s own 
decorator, how to choose colors, pick 
designs, know furniture, and solve the 


many problems of making an attractive 
and livable home. Many illustrations. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES — 35c a Copy — 3 for $1.00 — TODAY 
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DISCOVER THE STARS. By Gaylord 
Johnson. Popular astronomy presented 
with numerous drawings anc charts to 
bring the universe around us within 
our grasp. 


FRIENDLY ANIMALS; A BOOK OF 
UNUSUAL PETS. By Lucile Quarry 
Mann. More than a hundred different 
animals that have been kept as pets— 
their habits and their care. 


HOW SMART ARE YOU? By F. E. 
Menaker. Seventy-five ways to test 
your wits. Fun at any party yet equally 
fascinating when you're alone. 


“MOTOR CAMPING.” By Porter Varn- 
ey. This little book is packed with 
useful, practical information for motor 
campers. Complete plans for making 
equipment, even to a house trailer. 
Fully illustrated. 


HUNTING WITH A MICROSCOPE. 
By Gaylord Johnson. Discovers a fas- 
cinating new miniature world for you. 


THE KNITTING BOOK. By Elizabeth 
King. What and how to knit. Contains 
complete instructions on how to make 
every kind of knitted garment. 


WORKING WITH TOOLS. By Harry 
J. Hobbs. Outlines the complete home 
workshop. Use and care of tools, iden- 
tification of different woods, practical 
suggestions for things to build. 


HOW TO SAIL. By Samuel Carter III. 
A complete manual of sailing, illus- 
trated by drawings and charts. Con- 
tains chapters on theory of sailing, 
types of small boats, learning to sail, 
elements of racing. 


A DOG'S LIFE: FROM PUPPYHOOD 
TO OLD AGE. By Josephine Z. Rine. 
A complete manual for the care and 
training of dogs, all breeds and ages. 


THE COOKERY BOOK. By L. P. De 
Gouy. Deals with the fundamentals of 
food preparation. Not a recipe book, 
but a book on “how to cook”. The 
author is a son of the former chef of 
the Emperor Franz Josef. 


SKIING FOR ALL. By Otto Schniebs 
Written by the former Olympic ski 
coach; really tells you how to ski and 
is invaluable for both beginner and 
experienced skier. 125 illustrations by 
the author. 


CREATIVE HANDICRAFTS. By 
Mable Reagh Hutchins. Practical in- 
formation on seven fascinating handi- 
crafts—Pottery, Weaving, Basketry, 
Metalcraft, Leathercraft, Bookbinding, 
Block Printing and the Art of Dyeing. 


CHESS IN AN HOUR. By Frank J 
Marshall. The U. S. Chess Champion 
from 1909 to 1936 shows how easily this 
fascinating game can be learned. 


READING CHARACTER FROM 
HANDWRITING. By Dorothy Sara 
Provides a detailed guide to the dif- 
ferent variations in handwriting, as a 
guide to character. Illustrated with 
many examples. 

DRAWING FOR FUN. Walter Wil- 
loughby. A fascinating handbook for 
the beginner, which gives the funda- 
mentals of drawing with pencil, illus- 
trated by many examples. 


TRANS-CANADA NEWS COMPANY 


204 Dundas Street West, Toronto 2, Ontario 





‘7s wanted to do something, 


had the you 


Each craves a relief 


It costs so little—and 






A good example of the new use 
of chromium finish for games 
table, ¢hairs and coffee iable. 
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HOUSE CLINIC 


Queries should be addressed to Evan Parry, 
F.R.A.LC., Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University 


Avenue, Toronto. 


Please enclose a stamped 


addressed envelope for reply. 


Question—We wish to redecorate our 
living room and make over the kitchen 
and bathroom, doing away with the din- 
ing room. Our dining room furniture is 
birch and walnut, and I should like to 
have this done over in a light color, uf 
possible. If I cannot have it lightened, 
could I use it as it is and a few pieces of 
bleached mabogany in the room? 
Should Venetian blinds be the same color 
all over the house? What would be a 
cheap but durable material to do over 
lower part of walls in bathroom? 


same 


Answer—Preserve the pieces as they 
are, and place the mahogany in living 
room end. Such a combination would 
look well, especially if you slip-cover 
the chesterfield set in bright colors to 
blend with other colors in the room. It 
is not necessary to have all the Vene- 
tian blinds the same color. Preferably, 
the color should be governed by the 
orientation and the color of the drapes 
and coverings to chairs and beds. A 
good material for covering the lower 
walls in the bathroom is 
wainscotting, flexboard o1 


part of 
asbestos 
plain Itnoleum. 


ay > 


WH 


Question—My living room is 11 feet 
6 inches by 17 feet and has two windows 
on each side, seven feet apart. The room 
has a door at each end. The side walls, 
matched with V-jointed boarding and 
varnished, are six feet four inches high, 
sloped into the ceiling. My linoleum is 
a very flowery pattern and I plan to 


enamel this linoleum and huy a chester- 
] 


field suite and drapes. What color would 


vou suggest for the linoleum and chester- 
field? Should the drapes be floor length 
or not, and what type of material should 
I get? I find it difficult to decide on a 
color scheme that will offset the low darh 
walls and smallish windows. 

Answer—I would not advise enamel- 
ling the linoleum in 
Replace it with an all-over, one-color 


living room. 


linoleum, preferably light rose or 
swallow’s egg blue. The chesterfield 
should be covered with chintz or 


printed linen of mauve, cream, pink 
and orange colors, and chairs covered 
with repp, using one of the colors in 
the chesterfield cover. The drapes 
should be floor length and of same 


material as the chesterfield cover. 


Question—Our house is an old one, 
and halfway up the front stairs it be- 
Will vou tell 


causes this and how it can be overcome, 


comes cold, me what 


as it makes the upstairs bard to heat? 


Answer—Without further informa- 
tion as to the heating system and con- 
struction of your house, the condition 


you describe indicates that the roof ts 


not insulated. Consequently, there ts 
battle 


temperatures. Insulate above the top- 


a constant between the two 


floor 


ceiling and any portion of the 
roof in the upstairs rooms and ove 


staircase. 


Question— I am remodelling our livine 
room and want to move the fireplace to 
the centre of the side of the room, as I 


Will 


re of fireplace 


think it would be more balanced. 
} i / } 

vou kindly advise what s1 
oot : 

would be best, also if bookshelves could 


/ 


} ] ; } 
be built at each side? Also, if windows 


and what size would be best at each 
This is a large room 
ut like 
two rooms, but I wish to take the arch 


side of fireplace. 
en 
with an arch in other to make 


oul, 


Answer—In the brochure I have 
sent you covering “* Mode rn Fireplaces 
with Construction Details,” you will 


find that you can calculate the width 


of fireplace which would be suitabl 
for your room. I would have two 
windows, one on either side of the 
fireplace, each four feet wide, consisting 


of two sashes. If these windows were 
built above the bookcases, which should 
be not more than two feet six inches 
high, | am sure the effect would be very 
Paint the bookcases in the 


same color as the other woodwork of 


pleasing. 


the room. ¥ 
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CHATELAINE 


Parties are purposeful these day is lingers {ly and needles 
click to prevent cold feet in the Army. All over the country 
the girls gel together in this good cause, purling and plain- 
ing to give shapely iorm socks, wrist bands, scarves and 
weaters. 

Knitting and conversation go well together and a bite to / 
cat later rounds out the evening vleasantly. Don't vo in tor 
cither a feast or a famine, but s‘ tke the happy medium be- 
tween them. Pot-luck “eats” suit the impromptu party when 
you invite a few friends to “come on over,” but if the occasion 
calls for a little more formality try tl Son your guests, 
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HOUSEKEEPIN 


KNITTING PARTY 


Chilled Apple Juice 


as a refresher after turning the heel 
Toasted Rolls with Cream Cheese and Relishes 
or with Cream Cheese and Marmalade Topping 


' ' ' 
Cranberry Tartlets (with or without whipped cream) 


Peanut Butter Cookies Coffe 
Recipe for Peanut Butter Cookies on page 41 


PARTY 


BRIDGE 


When the bridge club meets these days the play is as keen 
as ever, but a high score is its own reward. Many fans who 
meet to try their luck and match their wits still follow the cus- 
tom of contributing so much to the pot. But 
winners take all, the money goes for patriotic purposes. Some 
clubs use it to buy wool, others to swell the Red Cross fund, 
to send boxes to the boys, or to lend support to other worthy 
war efforts. 

Refreshments may be governed by your own rules, but 
even if a hostess has no limitations in this regard, a fairly 
simple party is generally in order. Here’s a menu with a 

beginning, climaxed with coffee ice cream and choco- 
late sauce, which produces that popular mocha flavor. Any 
foursome, or any number of them, will think it sufficient prize 
for good play or consolation for poor hands. 


Savory 


Flaked Lobster and Minced Celery Sandwiches 
q oasted Cheese Fingers 
Gherkins Pickled Onions 
Coffee Ice Cream with Chocolate Sauce 
Sponge or Angel Cake 
Coffee 


Olives 


Coffee Ice Cream 
(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


1 Cupful of milk 1 Teaspoonful of plain, 

2 Tablespoontuls of unflavored gelatine 
ground coffee 1 Egg yolk 

lg Cupful of sugar 3 Tablespoonfuls of corn 


1¢ Teaspoontul of salt syrup 
1 Ege white 


1 Cupful of whipping 


1 to 115 Teaspoonfuls of 
pure vanilla 


cream 
Scald the milk with the gelatine and coffee and strain 
through a cloth. Beat the egg yolk and combine thoroughly 
with the sugar, corn syrup and salt. Gradually add the 
strained milk and cook the mixture over hot water, stirring 
until it is thick enough to coat a spoon. Strain, cool and fold 
in the egg white, beaten until stiff. Chill, beat vigorously until 
light. add the vanilla and fold in the cream which has been 
whipped until it will hold its shape. of the 


chocolate 


Turn into the tray 


refrigerator and freeze until firm. Serve with 


Sauce, 


BENEFIT TEA 
a “ ad 


} 


If your club, your church society, lodge or group of friends 


want to raise a bit of money, they'll probably give a tea t 
Ihe setting for the party may be a 


accomplish the purpose. 
And admis- 


hall, the club rooms oO! 


be by cash, if 


a member’s living room, 
sion may a good round sum ts your objective. 
{ 


Or vour contribution may take the form of socks for soldiers, 
welfare work 


garments for evacuees, Or necessary supplies IO! 


+ 


at home. 






instead of 
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A DEPARTMENT OF HOME 
MANAGEMENT -Conducted 
By HELEN G. CAMPBELL; 


CON 


YY 
~ a 
rr) ) 






Refreshments follow the style of a reception, starting 
with savories and ending on a sweeter note. Finger foods are 
the best bet with nothing drippy to ruin smart frocks and no 
sticky icings to get all over your fingers. With these precau- 
tions in mind, you can be as simple as you like or as elaborate 


as funds will allow. 


Toasted Mushroom Sandwiches 
Cress Rolls Honey and Almond Sandwiches 
Date Bread 
Cocoanut Macaroons 
Salted Nuts 


Apple Sandwich Cookies 


| ‘ea Coffee 
Apple Sandwich Cookies 


(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 


1 Cupful of brown sugar 
3 Cupfuls of flour 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 
3 Tablespoonfuls of milk 


1 Cupful of shortening 

2 Eggs 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder 


Cream the shortening thoroughly, add the brown sugar 
gradually and continue creaming. Add the beaten eggs and 
mix well. Sift the flour, measure and sift again with the bak- 
ing powder and salt. Add alternately with the milk to the 
first mixture. Roll out on a lightly floured board until quite 
thin, cut with a cookie cutter and bake on a greased baking 
sheet in a moderate oven until nicely 
While still warm put together in pairs with the 


350 to 375 deg. Fahr. 
browned. 
following filling: 

3 Medium apples, Grated rind and juice 
peeled and grated of one lemon 
1 Cupful of white sugar 
ingredients, boil gently for ten 


Combine the above 


minutes and cool. 


SEWING BEE 
The old-fashioned sewing bee is back, for even in this new 
Women wield 


it for pyjamas, bandages and other hospital supplies, thereby 


good account and doing their bit of 


kind of war the needle ts an effective weapon. 


turning their talents to 


patriotic service, 


An army marches on its stomach, they say, and this band 


of willing workers need good food to fortify themselves for 


the serious business in hand. So invite your friends to lunch 


on something simple before a busy afternoon snipping and 


stitching. Here’s a three-course lunch, with a chilly appetizer, 
a hot main dish and a dessert as light as sea foam to top it off. 
This handsome whip ts easily made by dissolving a package of 
lime jel y powdel! with eightec n marshm illows n hot water. 
Then when partially set, beating it and add ny a cupful ol 
finely diced apples, sprinkled with lemon juice. Serve it 
unmolded with blanched almonds and creat sauce, 


te Continued on page 4! 
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SHEETS & PILLOW sLIPS 


There’s a happy new year ahead for 
the housewife who adds to her stock 
of COLONIAL Sheets and Pillow 
Slips now, for there's pride and satis- 
faction in always having fresh, smooth- 
ly-dressed beds. The COLONIAL label 


is your guarantee of satisfaction—and 


3 
} there's a wide range of qualities from 
v inexpensive household sheets and slips 
AD to the finest percale made in Canada. 
~ TE 


‘Gs, 
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WHITEWEAR SALES 


A Product of DOMINION TEXTILE CO. LIMITED 









| 


noncorrosive metal 


attached to the 


have frequent 
ties, built in 


diagonal sheathing or plywood. 


and 


Stucco is dependent upon the 
rigidity of the base upon which it Is 
applied. Rigid sheathing, if 


should have a waterproof build- 


board 
used, 
affixed on the outside of the 
which gal- 


ing paper 


shes ithing, tn addition to 
anized metal lathing should | 


to the 


» fixed 


for bi situs the 


sheathing 
stucco. 

Tile and concrete blocks should be 
free of cracks and the outside surface 
given a coat of 
applying the stucco. All joints between 
tiles and concrete blocks 
Good practice pro- 


waterproofing before 
should be 
properly sealed. 
vides for furring strips on the inside, 
and voids in the blocks should be 
filled with insulating material. It is 
not advisable to plaster directly on the 
inside of tile or concrete blocks. 

Walls faced with field stone should 
be waterproofed and insulated, so as to 


make them resistant to frost and 


‘We are remodelling our home . 
“I am making changes 
“Would you suggest a 

More and more readers 
“House Clinic” 


procure a loan?” 

in my kitchen , 
good color scheme?” 
are making use of the 
their home problems. 


"“ 


Question We would like your advice 
on the suitability of the following color 
There are two bedrooms, a batb- 
living room 


schemes. 
room, kitchen, dining room, 
and stairway. Kitchen, wory and vellow; 
dining and living room walls, pale blue; 
ceiling and woodwork, wory. Is tt neces- 
sary to bave the dining room and living 
room the same? The chintz drapes have 
a brown background; should the three- 
piece chesterfield 


How long should t 


covers be the same? 


be drape s be? 


Answer—lIvory and daffodil yellow, 
the former for walls and the latter for 
woodwork, would make a very pleas- 
ant color scheme for the kitchen. For 
the living room walls, put just a little 
yellow in the blue, it will relieve the 
The dining room and 
I he 
chintz drapes should be floor length 
and have a background, 
brown. One of the chesterfield chairs 
would look well if covered with a chintz 


or a printed linen of black and yellow 


color immensely. 


living-room can be the same. 


cream not 


stripes. Venetian blinds are the vogue 


for windows. 


Question—I am remodelling the living 
room and want to move the fireplace to 
the centre of the side of the room, as I 
think Will 
vou kindly advise as to size of fireplace, 
and also what would be 


; 
best at each side of the fireplace. 


it would be more balanced. 


size windows 


Answer—I am sending you a bro- 
chure of ‘Modern 
Construction Details.” 
culate the 


room yourse If. 


Fireplaces with 
You can cal- 
width of fireplace for the 


Arrange for two win- 


dows, one on either side of the fire- 
place, each four feet wide. If these 
windows were built above tne book- 
cases, which should not be more than 
two feet six inches high, the effect 


Paint the 


color as the 


would be very pleasing. 


bookcases in the same 


whole of the 


room, 


other woodwork of the 
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Cracks are bound to result if 
you use wood lintels over win- 
dow and door openings. Steel 
or reinforced concrete are 
more satisfactory. 
moisture, and all joints solidly sealed 
and well pointed. 
The next in this series will deal with 


roof and finishing construction of walls 


and ceilings. 


" “Can I 


to solve 


I wish to redecorate a small 
I have 


small 


Question 
bedroom with southern exposure. 
to use a walnut bed—colonial, 
painted chest of drawers, and small 
painted table and chair. What would be 
the best color to paint them? (I want to 
leave the bed walnut.) With the color vou 
suggest for the painted pieces, what color 
would be best to walls and 


woodwork 


paint the 


| hee / j / 
and best color for and 


I have a small delft blue rug 


rug 
curtains? 

, ' 
and glass curtains with orange spots. 


Answer—Paint the chest of drawers 


and small table and chair an old ivory, 


would go well with the 


I The 


walnut bed. 
southern exposure, 


which very 
bedroom, having a 


would look we I 


the walls were finished a blue-grey, 


including baseboard and doors. If you 
rlass curtains 


with the 


do this, the blue rug and g 


would work in admirably 


scheme. 


Question—I piece of land 
ninety by one hundred and sixty feet, on 
The latter was 
built seven vears ago and needs altering 
There is elec- 
brought 


oun a 
which I bave a cottage 


and renovating generally. 
tricity. Water is 
adjacent well. Can I procure a loan for 
this purpose? Where and how? 

Write to Housing 
Department of 
Explain in your letter the 


from an 


Admin- 


Finance, 


Answer 
istration, 
Ottawa. 
extent of 


with 


alterations and additions 


approximate costs, 


Question—In remodelling our house 
we find it necessary to place the hathroom 


between the living room and a bedroom. 


Is there any way in which these walls 
could be soundproofed? Would filling 
these walls with shavings accomplish 
‘ss - 
CHESS 

Answe! An effective way to deaden 


sound, both in floors and in partitions, 
insulation, 
Do not 


is to use a mineral or fibre 
as shown on print enclosed. 


use shavings. 


clic 


Lae 
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Four | arlies 
Continued from page 39 
‘ + el . Y Xe nr} aoe | 1 
Tomato Juice or Cranberry Cocktail nto a greased ring mold. Set 
5 > 
Macaro Rin h Creame i { ‘ , 
AC ‘ { ( ) it | A 
td lobst ili ( ] i I 
> 
Bran Mi [ se y , 
( eli \ ( | ‘ iE Ie 
I ( \ \\ cre ed \ 
\ 
Vlarshmallow Sauce | 
\V\ ii¢ 
off , ' : 
Coffee or Tea Peanut Butter Cookies 
A Chatelaine Institute pproved re 
Macar : Dp: For the Kn Party 
acaroni Ring 
4 Chat ne Institute approved rec Cupt | i p r 
7 rt 
\ ijl i ¢ ) 
, t 1 
Found of Cuptul nite if 
1 ( ) | i rea ( | } 
crumb 1 | ell beate 
1 Cupful of grated chee ( | ( 
' 
114 Cupfuls of Ik, scalded leasp i a 
1 Teaspo ful of iit a 
Dasl ED pe 
¢ Teaspoonful of paprik Cri ( itter tl i 
> Eggs the re 1t ) r \ ( } 
1 Teasp ynful of rated the ro Sugar and crean ery 
n } light il | fluffy. Add tl] vel] iten 
egg, mIx y ell S ¢ ] ind 
Cook the macaroni in boiling salted the baking soda t gyethe and gradually 
water until tender. Rinse and drain. | blend into the creamed mixture. Drop 
Add the sread crumbs and grated by teaspoontuls i CASCE yakin 
cheese to the scalded milk, combine sheet. Moisten a fork with water and 
thoroughly and add the salt, pe per, press the cookie batter down into flat 
paprika, the slightly beaten eggs and shape. Bake In a moderate vel 
I I . 1° I - ' . 
the grated onion. Combine with the 350 deg. Fahr. for about twer 
cooked macaroni and turn the mixture minutes. 
Fisl N vanadi "ook | 
4 . 
ish as Our New Canadians Cook It 
Continued from page 40 
latte ther se¢ ng sh and all 
to « | B il the stock f i i¢ - 
utes, add an egg white to clarify 
' , 
( K for tw r three minutes ( 
Strain the mixture tl igh a fine eve 
When ne SI is ¢ ole ri } 
Sk in¢ S irra ¢ S TEC? 
or the ylat cl 1 a ) l he ( 
stock er then Let sta i ¢ 
place I I se ind serve (¢ ad | 
1 : 
und ega Approximately six se 
COOK ng oll te iry ee ean 
; rs, 
to five Is 
tender. I t, 
freshiv cooked green vegetable and Smothered Smelts or Small 
serve immediately. Approximately six Herring (Scandinavian Method) 
servings. 
Jellied Pike or Pickerel (Polish 6 Smelts or small he 
Fl 
(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe : . 
Viel te i 
1 Fresh pike Or Vé« low | I mes 
pickerel piu in 
; | i rte t I n « 
1 Large carrot 
; : | 
1 Medium onion ' ) - 
, tT j TT 
2 or 3 Stalks of celery 
. Solt nc < me! 
? or 3 Stalks of parsley Bey es , 
6 or 8 Peppercorns 
1 Ege white Clea ad isl 
halve S ) ‘ 
Remove the ead fron he S I Re ri 
' I ’ ) 
und clea rout Cu oC P 
: ; 
t ica N t " 
I! | { 
sr nkle iit and all ! 
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CULINARY SECRETS FROM THE 
CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 


Bring a New Excitement to Your Cooking 







Five Chatelaine Service Bulletins 







MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,204 










When planning a holiday that will leave 
your man at home alone, get this Institute 
bulletin to give him simple menu ideas - 
grocery orders — easy, man-made recipes, 
and suggestions for successful stag parties. 











MAN-MADE MEALS 


FAVORITE DESSERTS OF 
THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 


Price 15 Cents—No. 2,201 


Over sixty delicious new desserts—each one 
flavorsome, economical, and carefully tested 
and approved. Cold—hot—jellied—frozen 
fruit—and pastry desserts—a rare collection 
of recipes for your enjoyment. 
















fees | 
Favorite Desserts \| 
1] 
1 
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CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 





| (ees 
28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents—No. 2,200 











They make your mouth water just to read 
their names Filbert macaroons Butter- 
scotch fingers—Orange circles—Corn-flake 
date cookies—and many others. Each one 
selected by the Institute as something very 
special—a pleasure to make, and a joy to 













act! 
eat: 
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SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,203 















In response to hundreds of requests the 
Institute presents this survey of sauces that iI} 






will bring a new piquancy to your meals A 
le group of sauce suggestions that 








} 


vdaiud 
every housekeeper should have. 

















WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
Price 5 Cents — No. 400 










How do you make the announcements 
What is the correct procedure for dress and 
ceremony? Who pays for what? All the | 





i and one minor details of wedding 






1re answered for you in this 


: W Institute bulletin 










Cy ELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 
University Avenue, Toronto 
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Cook It 


By HELEN G. CAMPBELL 





>t-1—as 
nadians 


T’S ONE of the blessings of this democracy we're fighting for, that people of 
different races, creeds and traditions can live happily together. You can see 
the proof right here in our own country as native-born and new Canadians 

work together for the nation’s good and fight together for a common cause. 

From Denmark, Finland, Norway, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and other lands 
have come many hundreds of good Canadians with their thrift and industry to 
help our economic welfare along, and their arts and crafts, their folk music, thei 
customs and traditions to enrich our cultural life. 

And just as the new Canadian woman has contributed her sense of gay color 
in decoration, her skill and the nimbleness of her fingers in embroidery, weaving 
and other handicrafts, her culinary traditions add to the interest and enjoyment 
of our bill of fare. 

Fish, for instance, is known and liked in every country, but dealt with accord- 
ing to the art of each. When the Norwegian housekeeper brings home a mackerel, 
she has her own way of making it into a tasty, economical dish. Cod or haddock 
is the starting point of a stew with many Italian cooks and the basis of a savory 
pudding in a Finnish kitchen. The Chinese transform a pickerel into something 
equally as good when eaten with a fork or chopsticks. So here they are—recipes 
collected from our neighbors and passed along to provide that bit of novelty 
which adds interest to your menus, 

Salmon or Lake Trout Steaks over the fish enough table cream just 


(Danish Method) to cover. Continue baking in a slow 
(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) oven—300 to 325 deg. Fahr.—for ten 


Select the required number of steaks, to fifteen minutes or until tender. 
sprinkle lightly with salt and arrange Remove the fish carefully to a hot 
in a lightly oiled pan. Add milk almost platter and to the liquid in the pan add 
to cover and dot with small pieces of 
butter. Bake in a hot oven—400 deg. 
Fahr.—until tender (15 to 20 minutes). 
Remove the steaks to a hot serving 

, dish and thicken the liquid in the pan 
-with flour (one tablespoonful of flour 
to three-quarters of a cupful of liquid). 
Add one to two teaspoonfuls of 
chopped capers, or vinegar or lemon 
juice, to taste. Mix well and serve hot 
over the cooked steaks. Garnish with 
parsley. 2 Teaspoonfuls of salt 


teaspoonful of butter, flour to thicken 
(one tablespoonful to three-quarters of 
a cupful of liquid) and two egg yolks. 
Beat together until thoroughly com- 
bined and pour over the fish as a sauce. 


Italian Fish Stew 
(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe) 
2 Pounds of fish fillets 


(haddock, cod, etc.) 


Pepper to taste 
1 Medium onion, finely 
minced 


2 Tablespoonfuls of cooking 
oil 
11% Cupfuls of boiling water 


; 
1 to 2 Tablespoonfuls of minced 
parsley 
1 Teaspoonful of lemon 
juIC e 


1 Egg 


Cut the fillets into pieces for serving 
and place in a deep saucepan. Sprinkle 


with the salt and pepper and the 





minced onion. Add the cooking oll and 
Trout in Cream the boiling water, cover and simmer tor 
(A Czech Version of the 


Above Method 


twenty to thirty minutes, or until 
tender. Lift the fish carefully to a hot 


(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe serving platter and sprinkle with the 
. Clean the trout and cut into portions minced parsley. Boil the liquid in the 
Fr Serving. Sprinkle with uit and saucepan rapidly for five minutes, add 
arrange in a greased bakin, the lemon juice and pour gradually 


Cover with waxed paper and bak. 
ten minutes In a moderate oven thoroughly and pour over the fish. Six 
deg. Fahr. Remove the paper and pou: to eight servings. 


over the lightly beaten egg. Co 


two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, one 
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A ha n j nin nativ F Anish t 
Ppy Ca adig ' ati e Fi is costu 
! me. 


Fish Pudding (Finnish 
(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe 


a ; 
until the mixture Is set.. Serve at once. 


: d 7 ; I ight Servings, 
2 Cupfuls of cooked fish 


(cod, haddock cc. ; . 
: CR, etc Baked Mackerel (Norwegian Style 
6 Medium onion, minced 4 Chatelaine Institute approved recipe 


I 


5 Tablespoonfuls ot melted Remove the head, draw the fish and 


butter | | { 
Duttelr wash thoroughly. Dry well and fill the 
1 Table spoonful of tine vit wit! | | | } 
| I r iin cavity with chopped parsley which has 
bread crumbs been mixed vith one to two table- 
l ryt ( mill 
lls Cupfuls yf milk spoonfuls of melted butter. Sew up the 
: t 
3 Eggs fish and coat with flour which has been 
I . ynfuls of t i | 
1 2 Peaspo nfuls of sal mixed with one-quarter teaspoontul ol 
ash of pet ! nme ; 
Da h of peppe salt. Place the prepared fish in an 
1 Tablespoonful of lemor 1 challow Leiy i hel 
| l I l oO led, shallo AKIN pan and bake In 
juice a moderately hot oven 37> to 400 
.'T.| 6. eee : ' 
Z Tablespoonfuls of cho ped deg. Fahr. until nicely browned on 
parsl y both sides, Pour one-half cupful of 
| I “ ' . table cream nto the al not ove! the 
Remove i the bones trom. the 1 as ee ie 
{ } { | } 
' ' ' ; ~ ) one- f to three- 
cooked fish and put through the food T ane} ne-half ee 
i 1 ' quarters of an hot I ow ove! 
chopper. (ook the onion lightly n the . , . an hour in a slow oven 
> . >» | 
: 100 to 325 deg. Fahr. 3aste with the 


butter, add the bread crumbs and thx 


; | | ' crea SeVe! t loring ¢ : L. 

milk and combine thoroughly with the um = eral times during the cook 
I na ‘ } + 4 ] 

| | | ind serve hot with > tatoes 

ground fish, Add the eggs, which have ( I 1 baked px atoes. 


been beaten until very light, and force 





ee RRS deli ghee Fried Pickerel (Chinese 
: ae ) ! 1 Chatelaine Institute approved recipe 
sieve. Add the sal a yeppel lemon } p ! { I | 
+ ; | 1! ounds of fresh pickerel 
juice and chopped parsley, mix well ro 
: : i : : 1 Ta lespoonfu of thinly 
and turn into a buttered bak dish. : 
Sliced ginger (more tf 
Set 1n a@ pan of hot water and bake tn | I 
. . . ce rea 
a moderate over 350 deg. Fahr. IOr | I] 
1 Tablespoonful of sweet dill 
approximately torty-live n or I ’ 
! CKle, Cut in tine shred 
| 
§ LTablesp fuls of 
> 
s Table vontul f finely 
Cc! ved yreen Onions 
Cooking oil 
| . 2 1 I 
reshly cooked green 


vere tables broccoli, 


Chinese cabbage, etc.) 


Have the fish skinned and boned, 


| I ! I 
clean thoroughly and cut into smal] 
neces, Place in a frying pan with the 
| / | | 

LIC? nye the shredded dill pickle »» 





Soy sauce, green onions and enough 








@> 
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other fat, turning once to brown on 


both sides. 


Fish and Potato Casserole 
(Icelandic) 


(A Chatelaine Institute approved recipe 


2 Cupfuls of fish (cooked 


or canned or minced 





raw fish) 


2 Small onions 


Dutch Fish Cakes (Vischkoekjes 
4 Chatelaine Institut. approved recipe) 3 to 4 Medium potatoes 


C 
i 


Salt and pepper to taste 


2 


q ¢ upful of tlaked o1 





ita ked fisl Flour 
Snreadec COOKe ish . 
ne Milk 
4 Cupful of dry bread 
| 
crumbs } cut 
Remove the bones and flake the fish 
1 Egg, well beater + ; ; 
CL fal : if cooked or canned, put through the 
¢ Tupiul of milk | fC in 
| Tabl : food chopper if raw. Spread one-half 
ij OONnTUIS ¢« > ’ ° 
See - { melted of the fish in a buttered baking dish. 
Dutte ' . ' 
Peel and slice one of the onions and | 
l leaspoonful of minced lj t } 
' arrange the slices on top of the fish. 
parsiey I I i 
i Te rol I Over this arrange one half of the | 
a CaSpoontlul Of Sait er ] I 
Dash of : otatoes, peeled and thinly sliced. | 
ash of pepper and nut- c 1 1 , | 
; Sprinkle with salt and pepper and | 
meg puta , 
dredge well with flour. Repeat these | 
Combine the flaked fish with the three layers and pour in enough milk | If you want to eat part of your cake and have the rest of it, this smartly 
bread crumbs. To the well-beaten egg just to show through the top layer. | designed cake-server is just the thing. Or when you want to preserve its 
me ; aig o ; first fine freshness ; ing i > table in style, this i é it. 
add the milk, melted butter, haveley Pint with Hutter and hake ta a eines | f reshness and bring it to the table in style, this is the way to do it 
a : : ° PGF "hoe carwvar ic , ; c ¢ : ¢ ; ; y cre ‘ ite 
and seasonings and combine with the ately hot oven—375 to 400 deg. Fahr. | an tack bet ak es ee 
fish mixture. Shape into six medium- for about forty-five minutes, or until | ; , 


It does double duty, for when not being used for serving or storing cake 
and sandwiches which have been made up ahead of time, the tray is handy 
for passing beverages, rolls, cookies or what have you. 


Absolutely No Cost To You! 


This lovely cake server will be sent to you FREE OF ALL COST, if you will send us 
three 1 year new or renewal subscriptions to CHATELAINE, at $1.00 each. You may 
include your own new or renewal subscription in making up the total. THE OTHER 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE SOLD AND PAID FOR BY THE SUBSCRIBERS! 


The Supply Is Limited — Act Quickly! 


Just list the names and addresses of the subscribers on a plain sheet of paper. On the 
same sheet, tell us whether you wish the Cake Server in black and ivory or black and 
green, and clearly print your own name and address.—Mail to: 


Special Prize Division, Chatelaine, 48! University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


sized cakes and pan fry in butter or the potatoes are cooked. 


IT’S A question just where todraw the eat. Add one-half cupful of boiling 


line if any between and 
sauce. We'll let it go by saying gravy 


used with meat or fowl 


gravy water to the drippings in the roaster 
where the chicken was cooked, and stir 

until all the nice brown is dissolved | 
from the sides and bottom of the pan. 
Then add a can of mushroom soup 

not diluted—and cook and stir until 
blended and smooth. You can make 
mashed _ this kind of gravy for steak, too, if you 
poured — like. . 

generously over a good, husky slice of 
that kind of 


a dozen other 


is a sauce 





and usually made from the drippings in 
the pan, or from the liquid used for 
boiling the meat. 

Which brings up visions of a smooth, 
with 


brown pertect 


potatoe Ss, Y orkshire pudding, or 


pravy, 


2,000 Tested Recipes That 


Ensure Successful Cooking 


**Can’t-Go-Wrong’”’ Recipes 


The over 2,000 recipes in this great book are the big- 
gest and most useful contribution to perfect and eco- 
nomical home cooking ever made. Just think! Here 
are recipes for every kind of food and every type of 
meal. Every recipe has been tried, tested and proved 
under ordinary kitchen conditions. You simply can’t 
go wrong. In short, these recipes provide the world’s 
greatest collection of ideas for getting the best out of 
food, the most out of money, and for keeping the family 
contented and well nourished. 


MODERN COOKERY (illustrated) 


Compiled by Lydia Chatterton, famous English cookery expert. 
An amazing new cook book—containing over 2,000 tested recipes, thousands 
of valuable new ideas, 640 pages, nearly 400,000 words—scores and scores of 
unique “how-to-do-it” charts and photographs. Every chapter, every recipe, 
is the result of years of experience, careful research and experiment. 


‘*How-To-Cook-It’’ 


For Roast Pork 


If you can make eas : , 
A Savory Tomato Gravy is a grand 


bread, 
eravy, you can make 


kinds. If you can’t make good gravy, 
he re’s how 
Make the gravy tn the pan tn which 


Pour off all but 


three or four tablespoonfuls of the fat, 


idea with roast pork, now and then. 
Pour all but about four tablespoonfuls 
of fat from the pan, add four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and cook and stir 
until well blended and bubbling. Add 
about two cupfuls of boiling water, | 
gradually, and cook and stir until thick 
and smooth. Stir in one-half can of 
undiluted tomato soup and season to 
taste with salt and pepper. The only 
additional tip we have to offer here is 


to make plenty. 


your choice of two ways: 


the meat was cooked. 


add four to five tablespoonfuls of flour, 
thoroughly and = cook 
browned. Add two cupfuls of boiling 
water gradually, while constantly stir- 
ring, and cook, continuing to stir, 


smooth and thick. Season t iste 


blend until 


until 


with 


salt and pepper. 

The other 
excess fat, add two cupfuls of boiling 
water to the juices in the pan and stu 
until well mixed. Combine four 


tablespoonfuls of flour with one-quar- 


I 
the 





way is to pour off For Lamb 


When lamb is the meat, make the 
gravy in the pan as usual and just 
before serving stir in one tablespoonful 





of lemon juice and about half a cupful 
ter cupful of cold water to form a 
smooth paste, add gradually to the hot 


cook, 


of tart currant jelly. 


For Veal embossed on front and spine. A book 


constantly 


stirring 


liquid and 


until thickened. taste. 


Season to 


n it’s to you. If 


} l 
From there on up 


t il cook, 


you re an ¢ xpecrime n 


Varlous Seaso 


| 


ment sauces, herbs and spices, mea 
extracts, a bit of onion, mustard 
horse-radish or what have you. 

Or vou'll let yourself go occas onally 


and add 
jelly, handfuls of fruit and other swee 


ingredients. 


or savory 


For Chicken 

The Mushroom Gravy ac 
ing the chicken in the 
| nothing to make 7% 


you'll try 


nings ior variety condi- 


vhole cans oO! soup, classe s ol 


¢ 


ompany- 
illustration Is 


ut 1t 1s Som«¢ thing to 


One or two tablespoonfuls of ground 
relish or finely chopped pickle is good, 


added to veal gravy. 


For Ham 

Here’s one for baked or boiled ham: 
Use about four tablespoonfuls of the 
fat in the pan, add two tablespoonfuls 


The n 


more or less 


of boiling water and mix well. 
add one teaspoonful 
of mixed mustard, one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, about two tablespoonfuls 
of washed, seedless raisins and a dash 
wn sugar. 

it goes; It’s a great subject 


of bri 
And SO 
for experiment. 





Photographs 


The illustrations in this work have 
been specially prepared and form the 
most valuable, most helpful collec- 
tion ever to be found in one book 


They include a unique series of 
“Cinema” lessons howing each 
stage in the making of many impor- 
tant dishes and step-by-step pictures 
f the way to carry out such awk- 
ward tasks as plucking and trussing 


Printed on beautiful white ivory 
finish paper; size 834 x 572%” durably 


of hard-wearing 
beautifully 


covers 


crash, with title 


canvas 


that can save you dollars every day, 
price 


ONLY ‘1.39 


Pius 25 cents to cover packaging and postage. 
(Air Mail extra, if required.) 


THIS OFFER FOR CANADA ONLY 


ee ee ee re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 

| HOME BOOK SERVICE, 

| 210 Dundas St. W., Toronto 

| Please send me, postpaid copies of 

i MODERN COOKERY ILLUSTRATED” 
at your Special price of $1.39 per copy 

| plus 25 cents per copy for packaging and 

i 





postage, for which I enclose $ 


Name 
Address 
; iaesintanedvasenPeannsussesevessege neha ne 
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1 BREAKFAST 
( New Year's Day) 
Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Marmalade 
Toast 
Coffee Tea | 


Bacon 


Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


ie Cereal with Raisins 
Poached Eggs 
on Toast 
Coffee Tea 





| 


offee Tea 


Toasted Rolls Jam 
Coffee T 


6 
Cereal 
Creamed Left-over Fish 


: Toast Conserve 
P Coffee Tea 





7 
(Sunday) ; 
Chilled Apple Juice 
Cereal 
Grilled Small Sausages 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 





Sliced Oranges 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


© 


Grapefruit Juice 
Cereal 
Brown Toast Honey 
Coffee Tea 





10 
Cereal 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





11 
Sliced Bananas 
Cereal 
Toast 


Coffee Tea 





12 
Tomato Juice 
Bread and Hot Milk 
Toasted Bran Muffins 
Jam 
Coffee Tea 


13 


Stewed Apples 
Cereal 


: 
' 
' 
Toast Jam 
; Coffee Tea 
14 ; 


Sunday) 
Cranberry Juice 
Fish Cakes and Bacon 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


15 


Cereal with Dates 
Plain Omelet 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


16 


Orange Juice 
Cereal 


Scones Honey 
Coffee Tea 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Lobster Chowder 
Biscuits 
Mixed Salad Bow! 
Individual Hot Mince Pies 
Tea Cocoa 


Curried Duck 
on Toast 
Canned Cherries Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Macaroni and Cheese 
Brown Bread 
Halt Grapefruit 
Tea Cocoa 


Frankfurters 
Hot Cole Slaw 
Stewed Prunes 
Sweet Rolls 
Tea Cocoa 


Casserole of Lima Beans 
and Tomatoes 
Apple Sauce 
Crisp Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Celery Soup 


Biscuits Cheese 
Jellied Fruit Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


Devilled Egg Salad 
Toasted Rolls 
Cranberry Tarts 


Tea Cocoa 


Scalloped Corn 
Brown Bread 
Canned Plums 
Pastry Pinwheels 
Tea Cocoa 


Vegetable Soup 
Sliced Bologna 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Iced Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Bacon 
Baked Stuffed Onions 
Stewed Apricots 
Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Beans 
Bran Muffins 
Apple and Raisin Salad 
ea Cocoa 


Grilled Kippers 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Apricot Whip 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Scrambled Eggs 
on Toast 
Canned Berries 
Heated Johnny Cake 
from Friday) 

Tea Cocoa 
Noodle Soup 
Toasted Rolls with Cream 
Cheese and Marmalade 
Bow! of Fresh Fruits 
Small Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Chipped Beef 
on Toast 
Pickles 
Stewed Apples 
Cakes (from Sunday 
Tea Cocoa 


Bean Soup 
Cabbage and Apple Salad 
Canned Peache 

Tea Cocoa 


DINNER 
Apple Juice 
Roast Duck Currant Jelly 
Sweet Potatoes Creamed Onions 
Fruit Ice Cream 





Shortbread Christmas Cake 
Coffee Tea 
Swiss Steak 
Boiled Potatoes Turnips 


Apple Tapioca 
Coffee Tea 


Hot Veal Loaf 
Scalloped Potatoes Carrots 
Diced Fruits in Jelly 
Wafers 
Coffee Tea 


Seotch Broth 
Cold Veal Loaf 
Baked Potatoes Squash 
Peach Shortcake 
Coffee Tea 


Finnan Haddie with 
Parsley Sauce 
French Fried Potatoes 
Spinach 
Prune Whip 
Coffee Tea 


Liver and Bacon 


Mashed Potatoes Peas 
Boiled Rice with Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


Roast of Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Browned Potatoes Parsnips 
Chilled Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Soup 
Cold Roast Beef 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Green Beans 
Steamed Cup Cakes with Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Browned Hash 
Baked Potatoes Carrots 
Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Steamed Salmon Loaf 
Egg Sauce 
Shredded Cabbage 
Parsley Potatoes 
Deep Apple Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Veal Birds 
Mashed Potatoes 
Braised Celery 
Baked Cocoanut Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Clam Chowder 
Vegetable Plate 
(Baked Stuffed Potatoes, 
Creamed Cauliflower, 
Diced Beets) 
Johnny Cake Syrup 
Coffee Tea 
Lamb Stew with 
Vegetables 
Buttered Asparagus Cuttings 
Fruit Jelly 
Marshmallow Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Grilled Wing Steaks 
French Fried Potatoes 
Broccoli 
Plum Pudding Foamy Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Sausages 


Mashed Potatoes Peas 
Tapioca Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Dressed Heart 
Duchess Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Vanilla Rennet Custard 
Coffee Tea 


BREAKFAST 


17 
Stewed Prunes 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
18 
Apple Juice 
Cereal 
Toasted Nut Bread 
Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 
19 
Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Toast Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 
20 
Tomato Juice 
Pancakes and Syrup 
Coffee Tea 
eta eaten 7 
(Sunday) 
Chilled Grape Juice 
Bacon and Eggs 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
— Pot 
Orange Sections 
Cereal 
Toast Conserve 
Coffee Tea 
a. eS 
Cereal 
Muffins Honey 
Coffee Tea 
24 
Grapefruit Juice 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
25 
Stewed Apples 
Cereal 
Brown Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
26 
Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee lea 
27 
Stewed Prunes 
Creamed Fish 
left-over) on Toast 
Cotfee Tea 
28 
(Sunday 
Half Grapefruit 
Waffles or Pancakes 
Syrup 
Coffee Tea 
29 
Apple Sauce 
Cereal 
Muffins Jam 
Coffee Tea 
30 
Orange Halves 
Cereal 
Soft-cooked Eggs Toast 
Cottee Tea 
31 
Tomato Juice 
Bacon 
Toasted Biscuits Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances 


Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month 
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LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Ramekins of Canned Fish 
Celery 
Fruit Cup 
Nut Bread 


lea Cocoa 


Italian Spaghetti 
Lettuce with Dressing 
Canned Berries 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Hot Biscuits Honey 
Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Soufflé 
Dill Pickles 
Brown Rolls 
Sliced Bananas and Oranges 
Tea Cocoa 


Oyster Stew 
Biscuits 
Assorted Relishes 
Ice Cream Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Chicken Shortcake 
Waldorf Salad 
Fruit Dressing 

Tea Cocoa 


Pepperpot Soup 
Toasted Sardine Sandwiches 
Sliced Bananas 
Tea Cocoa 


Pork and Beans 
Chili Sauce 
Brown Bread 
Stewed Apples 
(cook enough for Thursday 
Tea Cocoa 


Bacon 
Corn Pudding 
Pineapple and Cream 
Cheese Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Canned Pears 


Gingerbread (from Thursday 


Tea Cocoa 


Onion Soup 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Jam Turnovers 
Tea Cocoa 


Welsh Rarebit 
Green Salad Bowl 
Frozen or Plain Prune Whip 
Small Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Canned Asparagus 
on Toast 
Fuit Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Scalloped Potatoes with 
Diced Cottage Roll 
Hot Biscuits Apple Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Pea Soup 
Perfection Salad 
Wafer: 


Pea Cocoa 


Peaches 











DINNER 
Consommeé 
Cold Shced Heart 


Savory Rice Cauliflower 
Steamed Chocolate Pudding 
Marshmallow Mint Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Pork Chops 
Scalloped Potatoes Spinach 
Jelhed Prunes with Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Breaded Fish Steaks 
Mashed Potatoes 
Savoy Cabbage 

Lemon Bread Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Stewed Spareribs 
Dumplings 
Potato Cakes Harvard Beets 
Fresh Apple Sauce 
Spice Cake 
Coffee Tea 


Roast Chicken 
Baked Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 
Cranberry Rolypoly 
Coffee Tea 


Meat Balls 
Onion Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Carrots 
Butterscotch Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Shoulder Lamb Chops 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 
Steamed Fig Pudding 
Lemon Sauce 
Cotfee Tea 


Boiled Brisket 
Potatoes rurnip 
Spanish Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Broth with Rice 
Cold Shced Brisket 
Creamed Potatoes Cabbage 
Gingerbread Foamy Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


taked Cod with Dressing 
Parsley Potatoes Peas 
Lemon Pic 
Coffee Tea 


Meat Pie 
Cauliflower Buttered Beets 
Apple Crisp 
Cottee Tea 


Baked Cottage Roll 
taked Sweet Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Steamed Carrot Pudding 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Vegetable Soup 
Sheed Cottage Roll 
Mashed Potatoes 
String Beans 
Fruit Trifle 
Cotfee Tea 


Wressed Flank Steak 
Potato Cakes Squash 
Cottage Pudding 
Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Stewed Chicken 
Dumplings 

Corn 
Rice Pudding 
Collec lea 


Carrot 


e- 





@>) 
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found in egg summe milk a 
butter, red salmon, irdine ul 
herring, but not enough to make 
the supply sure. Phe ish live | 
Suc h as Cf di, halibu id pe re | 
li el ils, ire cs l ( f 
vitam D, ind née i Nese i 
SO CC eC tr te 1 I i \ ul ‘ 
i¢ al aa y i lh 

iste ca le ( 

inde hould i ( 
teaspo fuls t cod-l er ou I 

; ; ' oe 

equivaient of the other fish liver orl 
daily. Older childre: and adults s|] ild 
get the equi lent Of it least 
teaspor | of cod-live i eact iy. I 
vou have ty I yl ( 4 £ 1 ' cle 
you te to take LIS \ na 
inc ease ne vitan D their diet by 
the use in Ik id r cere ils vhich 
ha e had tt tam add } 

lr } Ss part tne id ar het 
three ti Ins are aaeq itely su lied 
by any ordinary diet 


Other important food materials that 


we need to remember are the minerals 
We a tually need to eat some thirteen 
different minerals in order to have a 
complet tin practice there are 


te diet, but 


| t 
only 


three nat we must remember. 


reasonable diet we t enough 


ten. The 
need to watch are calcium, 


In any r¢ 


of the other three that we 
Iron and 
iodine. Calectum compounds are whit 
chalky substances, and our bones and 
teeth are hard and white because they 


his 


mineral also plays many other import- 


contain a great deal of calcium. 


ant roles IT the body. 
Where do we 


find caletu 


“a have ‘ she Said. viel penaver 


“You alw 
“And now I want to 
want him to be happy 
“With the 
“He's 
Office?” 
“I’m not 
Foreign Office 


not 


so sure. 


runs in her vein 


‘I know her and you don’t, 
she uid ‘She feels just as I do 
would do. But her sort don’t make a 
song and a dance of it like Id , 


what you know. I 
Foreign Office or its ox 


anything tha S ) 


don’t like the 


+ 


or 1tS ass o! 


1 ’ ‘ ' ¢ 
you can leave me ou 


She was silent for a moment, and ! 


braced himself to meet some new Ine 
of attack. He ticed that she had 
discarded her native Lancashire. S! 


talked as David Gretorex s wife n 


‘“Of course,” he said re edly | 

shouldn’t have come to you. I don't 
] | 

know any reason why you should help 


*Ni _ vou don’t,” he said. 7 Ay d ‘ke n 
ot going to help you make a fox 


“7 isten, 


ives this show a vear’s run. And 


Bill is shov 
then [’Il zo to Hollywood. I could pay 
vou back.” 

“T know whatitis,” he said aN ‘ 
been liste I too to ( Cak 
headed ing n ho har 
tar 

9 


i is? Phe « 1y to get ou dail ea } ( land 
( t nil ( } | ( nec iy ( ! S ri tin vou 
espt Lily ri ! ( ere I< But ( 7 us no live 
ire I ( one | ( ni s| Id use eC il This is 
lc iv¢ a ] lf ( il | | nt trace of 
ne ol r ed { mat ( If ( ldren are 
pud ( Ad ) ey are apt 
( 5 iC it 

fe | | 

| ( riou Te 
I} I ( I 

( )t { \ 1S¢ hese ed | re Vv ¢ dent i ti me 
are ible a 1 tf Dutt ind nportant kinds of foods to remembe! 
| ( i le t « \ ure ure milk egetable tru cheese eggs, 
\ C hees¢ ! ( neat | } e coarser types of 

\ cal d ri tabl cereal ind br read ity 

| iC 1 ( r ¢ | uDDI' far | S he lth \ t ell t t LiKe I ilf 
Ha I I oe t yur cereal in read in the vi Te 
( i | | i esse! il rt i I rr you LD 1 and 
I Lremog! I [o keep occas uly also fe hers, this may 
haer lo S | ( i ca ) tor laxat Ve Ly She ma 2 
lenty of I food. | leading scientist in New York City, ha 
we are tt vecome pale and a el ig sted a simple and efficient iV of 
lack energy K lp CC I d ig YOu! { rd money Sp« nd i 
l ly much nilk and dait srroduc S as OI 
I} I ( ( rously dist d neat, SI oultry and rend an 
1 foods as e would \ | | el equal am« intont 1its and vegetables. 
Kidney, vegeta sles and trurts are ul Most of us spe nd too much on meats, 
est su »ypliers t it, | gos, whole-gra n because we prete! the tende1 cuts, 


as nutritious 


lasses and meat also add The cheaper cuts are just 

Mothers eat he f you cook that 
iron-containing foods than A good many people think 
Actually they are 


ild- food essentials, and fruit twice a day 


less of them so they are 


their hus- tender. 


ye val 
bands, and this, combined with the fruits are luxurious. 


processes of menstruation and ch 


should be your aim, with at least one of 


prone to anaemia. They should make — them raw or factory canned. 


g plenty of these tron- the end of the winter, when tinned or 


bearing, renders them particularly 


Toward 





a point of eat! 


storage vegetal gin to pall, a 


foods. sles he 


rich 
° , t I ’ 

If you live near the sea, you don’t reasonable amount of the new season’s 
crop is a welcome change and not a real 


need to 


Nothing Begins ‘Today 
Continued from page 32 


‘And tell you vou’re a cross betweer day. Thev’re unveiling the tablets. 


Milo and Mari lovd. [ve t to fly. 


‘All rizht,”’ he said. “Fly, and good 


You think you can put anything ove! 
on anybody.” riddance to you.”’ 
‘**Please, Sam—just a loan.” She kissed him and was gone. Mr. 
‘| didn’t make my money to do fool Findlater watched the limousine slide 
things with it.’’ down the street and round the corner. 
‘The vhat did you make I a Then, after an interval of deep thought, 
He stared at her as though overtaken he rang the bell. 
vane ind d thou ind “I'd like a timetable,” he said. 
he took the opportunity to put hei 
irms round his neck. Please think MR. FINDLATER refused the offer 
about it. Even if Longspere wert of a taxi. He wanted to walk. It had 
turned to a muse n it wouldn’t hurt epuNn to drizzle. But that seemed to 
him so much. You know. Mr. Samuel make itt more natural. Melford was 
I late ea the t ch szles. He strolled alor 


“THE LETTERS OF DAVINA” 

What's England like . 

Davina Craig brings refreshingly witty and lighthearted point 
of view in her letters, beginning on page two of this issue. 

This young English girl has made a name for herself on the 
English screen, and many of her pictures have been released in 
Canada. She has also illustrated some children’s stories with 
distinction. Now her letters from England will bring a new 
understanding of what war means in the homeland to Canadian 


now? 


wade 
readers 
Turn to Page Two for a New Enjoyment 


To Mell . 


if you have a moderate 


extravagance 
income. Plan to have two vegetables 
besides potatoes daily. 

Feeding your family well does not 
mean giving them fancy, rich foods; 
are better avoided. Your 
meals can be simple and easy to 
fact they that 
way. The plan is general and you can 


tnese 


in fact 


prepare, in are better 
vary it to suit yourself. No single food 
essential, but it is very 
make a suitable diet for 
without milk. Plenty of 
the way—and the 


more money you spend on food the 


IS absolute ly 
difficult to 
childre n 


variety IS satest 


more variety you can get. It is not 
wise to try to save money on food 


that 


your family is getting all the essentials. 


unless you are absolutely sure 


In 1773, at the time of the famous 
Boston half of the 
American went for food, and 


tea party, about 
incom«¢ 
cent was spent on 
1935, 
150 years later, only about one third 


twenty-four 


only eight per 


sundries or nonessentials. In 


went for food, and per 
cent was spent on nonessentials. 

So we could spend more on food if 
we thought it worth while. Actually, 
the well-fed family, if it gets enough 
sleep, exercise and fresh air as well, 
needs much less medical and dental 
care than the poorly fed family. Your 
extra food outlay may save you money 
in the long run. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that well-fed children 
grow better, have richer, redder blood, 
have sounder teeth, and 
trouble from disease than their badly 


have less 


fed playmates. x 


flags hanging from one grimy little 
house to another suggested that Mel- 
ford had even found cause for celebra- 
tion. 

Mr. muttered, “Holy 
smoke!” under the impact of a sudden 


Findlater 


and alarming thought. 

He knew what Melford was celebra- 
ting. 

He wondered what he meant to do 
about it. Obviously he was up to 
something, as Ma Janeway suspected, 
but what it was he didn’t know yet. 
lo give himself time he made a detour 
Mr. Sanderson 

is putting up his shutters. He was 
in old man now. His glasses fell off 
‘had a hard time with the bolts 
Mr. Findlater came to 


He took a peek into 


1 dim, musty littl shop. Yes, there 


round by Sanderson’s. 


| fastenings. 


ere the neat little pile Ss ol newspapers 

the counter, the shelves stacked 
th every variety of the glass 
irs half full of bull’s-eyes. Nothing had 
feel 


vasper, 
. ' ' - 
ed. | xcept that he didn’t 


about the bull’s-« yes. 


ime 
‘No, sir,’ Mr. Sanderson = said. 
| ere von't be m ick busine 5S done 
Melford. Every man-Jack of 
the Ti Hall. You 
Idn’t ge hout a ticket.” 
H ta er?” 
eed | knew Jere ny Jane- 
| | marbl vith hu 
I \ \ irterback 
I dn’t feel 
t- | ) | in 
4 R | 
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In order to feed your family well, 


you must understand a few simple, 


nutritional 


food facts 


By ELIZABETH ROBERTSON, M.D. 


Nutritional Research Laboratory, Hospital for Sick Children 
and Department of Paediatrics, University of Toronto. 


YOU DON’T have to uproot all your 
eating habits in order to feed your 
family well; a good many of our old- 
established customs have stood the 
scientist’s piercing scrutiny. And you 
don’t need to martyr yourself in order 
to be healthy, despite the food faddist’s 
claims to the contrary. 

Forty years ago the chemists 
thought that all we needed was to fill 
ourselves up. How we did it, mattered 
little. Since then scientific knowledge 
has developed by leaps and bounds, 
and we now know that foods vary 
greatly in their worth, and in order to 
feed our families well, we need to 
understand a few simple nutritional 
facts. But this certainly doesn’t mean 
that you need to be fanatically food 
conscious. 

Children are growing muscles, bones, 
liver and so on, at a great rate. They 
can’t grow their bodies properly unless 
they eat food containing the proper 
kind of building materials. For build- 
ing muscle and other parts of their 
bodies, they need plenty of such foods 
as milk, cheese, eggs, meat— including 
liver, chicken and fish—which are rich 
in very good proteins. These proteins 
are remarkable, for you can’t have 
living substance of any kind without 
them. In some mysterious way they 
are essential to life. 

Now, not only does the growing 
child need a fair amount of these good 
protein foods, but the adult needs 
them too, for parts of our body are 
wearing out all the time and having to 
be replaced. If the right repairing 
materials are present in the food, the 
body carries this out in an impercep- 
tible but very efficient manner. 

Besides these protein-building ma- 
terials, we also need to eat vitamins. 
They are the regulators of many of the 
important activities that take place 
inside us, and as we can’t make vita- 
mins for ourselves, we have to eat 
them in our food. Some of our common 
foods are poorer in them than others, 
and that fact is responsible for a lot of 
trouble. 

There are at least seven vitamins 
that we human beings need. These 
vitamins are not just vague vaporings 
of the scientific mind, they are actual 
chemical substances—in fact we know 
the exact chemical composition of six 
of them. They are all entirely different, 
but they are all alike in that the 
absolute Iack of any one of them 
causes serious disease, without any 
help from our old enemies, the germs. 
Nowadays, we seldom find people, 
except among poverty-stricken Asia- 
tics, eating diets so poor that they are 


f 4 


entirely 
vitamins, but a good many people, 
‘ven in prosperous Canada, eat less 
than they should of some of them. 
When they do that, their general 
health is below par, and they lack 
energy and initiative. 
Weary Willies of the world. Poor 
diets usually do not cause trouble 
immediately—in fact it may be years 
before their bad effects are evident, 
but one cannot eat badly chosen food 
for any considerable time and remain 
unscathed. We are no longer content 
with merely advocating a diet that 
will allow an individual to carry on 
and no more. What we are aiming 
at is not the mere absence of illness, 
but positive good health. What do 
these various vitamins do for us in our 
bodies, and where can we get them in 
our foods? 

Vitamin A is needed to keep the 
lining of our nose, throat, lungs, eye- 
lids, and so on, in normal moist 
condition. If we are very short of this 
vitamin these lining layers become dry 
and scaly, and often germs lodge in 
them and cause serious trouble. Also, 
if we are short in this vitamin we have 


lacking in any one of the 
| 


They are the 





as green cabbage, Cal ts, apricot 


peaches etc. Actually these foods 
contain a 


substance known as 
“carotene, which we can change 
into vitamin A in our bodies. 

Liver of any kind anc 


l egg yolk. 
Fish liver oils cod, halibut, per- 


+ WW 


comorph liver oils. 


We need vitamin B1 in order to use 
our food completely in our bodies. It 
we haven’t enough of this vitamin, 
products from the 


certain waste 


partially used food accumulate in 
various places. This is most serious {{ 
it occurs in the brain, and beriberi—a 
very common and severe disease in the 
rice-eating Orient—is the result. <A 
partial lack of this vitamin is common 
Western 
especially among people who eat a 


in the world nowadays, 


great deal of white bread, pie, biscuits, 


cake and sweetstuffs. Generous 
amounts of this vitamin keep us from 
getting certain types of neuritis and 
help us to avoid constipation. It also 
detinitely increases the appetite. Where 
do we find this vitamin? 


(1) Whole-grain 


cereals, such as whole 





Not only do children need health essentials — but adults too 


difficulty in seeing in a dim light 


especially after coming from a brightly 


’ 


lighted place, and this may be the 
reason why some people find driving 
at night on country roads so difficult. 
This latter handicap is commonly 
known as night-blindness. 

Where do we find vitamin A in ou 
foods? 
sources: 


(1 Milk fat in milk, butter, cream 


etc. 


There are four common 


, 


I ' 


wheat, rolled what, rolled oats, « 
Most of the vitamin B1 of tl 


ne 
grain Is present in the bran which 


surrounds the grain, and in the 
germ, or embryo, from which the 


When wheat is 


new plant 
milled, practically all the bran and 


grows. 
germ are removed in order to make 
tl} Much of this dis- 


material is sold to the 


l@ Tour white. 
carded 
farmer for pig feed. So actually the 
igs get the best of the wheat, and 
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neidentally pork ts much richer in 

tamin B1 than beef or lamb. 
Wheat germ is naturally very rich 


n this vitamin. So is yeast. 


I 


1 | ~ 
2) Liver, kidney, heart and other 


Organs. 


3) Vegetables, fruits and eggs. 


Vitamin C is needed to prevent us 
from getting the disease known as 
and it also helps to keep our 
teeth and gums in good condition. 
Vitamin C is, unfortunately, easily 


scurvy, 


destroyed when it is heated in the 
presence of air. Vegetables and fruit, 
when canned in factories, are heated 
in the absence of air, and this preserves 
their vitamin C, but unfortunately you 
may destroy most of it by subsequent 
boiling or baking. It is best to warm 
the canned food to the desired heat just 
betore use. Adding soda to tomato 
soup is also very destructive to 
vitamin C, 

Where do we find vitamin C in our 


foods? 


1) Raw fruits and vegetables, espe- 
cially oranges, lemons, grapefruit, 
and salad vegetables such as 
cabbage and tomatoes. Eat some 
of these daily. 

(2) Factory-canned fruits and vege- 

tables. 


The juice in the can contains much 


} 


of the vitamin C, and we should be 
sure to use this juice. The water in 
which vegetables have been cooked 
contains a lot of other valuable food 
material too, and you shouldn't waste- 


fully pour this down the sink. 


Our children, especially our babies, 
should get vitamin D in the winter- 
time or they may develop rickets. In 
rickets the bones are not properly 


hardened and they often become 
deformed when the child walks or 
We need vitamin D in order to 
Dr. Tisdall, 


Dr. Agnew and their assistants at the 


Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto, 


Cl iwls. 


form strong hard bones. 


ave also shown that young children 
have less decay in their teeth if they 
are given extra vitamin D during the 
colder three quarters of the vear. Dr. 


May Mellanby, in England, and 


others elsewhere, have also found this 
to be the case. It is likely too that 
older children and adults have better 


health in the winter if they take 
some extra vitamin D. 

How can we get this vitamin? In 
the summer we don’t need to worry, 
because the sun shining on the skin 
changes a substance that it always 
contains into vitamin D for us. In our 
natural foods there is extremely little 


vitamin D, Very small amounts are 
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her heart out on his shoulder Itke a 
littl girl, Biff-Janey 
her mother cry before. She said indig- 
nantly, “You leave Ma Sam 


I indlate r. 


had never seen 


| 
aione, 


*That’s what I’ve beer doing, lass 
he said, ‘“‘and I’m that ashamed.” 

‘Jeremy,” Mla Janew iV said, why 
did you?” 

*Reck mm ye u'll neve inderstand, 
Ma When | Saw that gormle 5 rl 


jump out of the window I chucked my 


and walked out of 
I hadn’t planned it. It 


old teeth in the fire 
the back door. 


1 : 
very Nair I had has 


I 


me, and 


just came to me, 


| at 
been scorched of when 


came back it was black like you see it 
No one would have known me anyway. 
[ shipped to Ireland, and some of my 
old Sinn Feiners got me a 


passport. 


t +} 
LO tne 


| went to Canada and then on 
States.”’ 

‘You're a nice one,” Biff-Janey said. 
‘I was crazy, Janey. I just couldn’t 
face your Ma with the truth.” 

“What truth?” 

“About being a capitalist. 
this way, Janey. I’d worked at a new 
better nor silk I knew 
a champion price for it. | 
rich, Ma. I’d always 
wanted to be. I just played up to you, 
Ma, about Communism and all that 
stuff because—well, 
crazy about you and there didn’t seem 
And after- 
it was kind of easier to go right 
along.”” He looked at Janey appeal- 
ingly. “* But I’d always wanted things,” 
he said, “‘like a Rolls-Royce.” 

Ma Janeway sat bolt upright. 

“Were you the Unknown Comrade,” 
she demanded, ‘‘who sent that money 
for Bert’s education?” 

“Yes, Ma.” 

She almost groaned. 

**And to think of th’ things I said to 
him! I told him he was a thief—taking 


It vas 
weave and 
I'd get 


wanted to be 


because I was 


no other way to get you. 


ward 


a comrade’s money to be a missionary. 
He said it wasn’t his fault. He had to 
be a missionary. And he wasn’t a thief. 
He’d pay the monev back if he had to 
steal it. Then I said that was just Itke 
a capitalist. And he went off in a rage. 
I—! never saw th’ lad again.” 

“I’m sorry, Ma. 
You can’t think how 
kids. \\ hen | heard 
going into vaudeville, I could hardly 
keep still. 


I put up 
the money for her first big show. 


I couldn't do less. 
| felt 


about 


about the 
Janey 


I was that proud. 
! And 
I’ve kept track of her. I did, didn’t I, 


Janey = 
‘You did that. You and your 
orchids,” she said. But her face sof- 


tened. “I got to look for them. And I 


cot to like having you round, too. 
said 


” 


| 1 
“Thank you, Janey, he 


humbly. “It was the only real fun I 
had out of it all. 1 
back, but I didn’t 


one day ] 


wanted to come 
know how. l 


might lose my 


monev and then Ma might forgive me. 
But I didn’t. Reckon I’m the only 
man in. the world sold out in ’28, 


bought in again in °30 and sold out in 


cs 


A very queel 


‘ust didn’t seem able to miss 


happened. Ma 
Janeway laughed. It was a rusty little 


cackle like the noise of a machine that 
ind Was 


thing 


has been out of use fo 


rust getting started again Janey 
couldn’t remember her mothe laugh- 
ing either It fright ed het 

‘You stop at the next pub, 5am oI 
Pa or hateve ine ; she said, 


Janey,” Ma 


I 
hy noise, 


uid. “I don’t want nowt. I’m cham- 
pion.’ She sat up with her old straight- 
ness. ‘“‘And to think,” she said, “I’ve 
been running round for years with 
10m gormless Communists, just to 
keep faith with Jerem\ Jane- 
He seemed scarcely to have heard 
Mi f 
a » a 
iViitts for a 
pr e T 
iny lot 
2 
The original mitts were made from 
Monarch Down 
Size 3 Years 
Materials: 
1 two-ounce ball $-ply wool tn 
scarlet 
1 set (4) No. 11 needles 
Starting at wrist, cast on 32 sts., 


jon. 
Work in (K1, Pl) for 20 


Knit 4 rounds. 


ribbing 
rounds. 

Start Gusset: 

Next Round—K3, K2 sts. tn next 
st., K1, K2 sts. in next st., knit to end 
of round. 

Knit 2 rounds. 

4th Round—K3, K2 sts. tn next st., 
K3, K2 sts. in next st., knit to end of 
round. 

Knit 

Continue increasing tn this manner, 


2 rounds. 
ae 10 2 et > , 2 | { 
Increasing Zz StS. More every srd rounc 


(having 2 sts. more between Increas- 


ings) until there are 9 sts. between. 


Next 


sts. onto 


Round—K4, slip the next 9 
a thread, cast on 1 st., knit 
to end of round (30 sts. on needles). 
Knit 10 rounds. 
Next Round * K4, K2tog, repeat 
from " around. 
Knit 
Next 


; 
* around. 
) 


? rounds 


* 


Round K3, K 2tog repeat 


from 
rounds. 


Round ” K2, K 2tog, repeat 


around, 


Knit 
Next 


* 


irom 


the amazing statement. They'd left 
Melford and its drizzle behind them. 


The 


way between green frelds drowsing ina 


hugging Its 


ancient tax! was 
soft sunshine. 

. And the nS Mr. I indlater said. 
‘with our all this trouble | 


couldn’t stick it, Ma. 


Janey in 


ever vou felt about me we ought t 
Sec her through t ethe | had to 
come home. But it.jvas a rmless way 
to do It.’ 


‘Thee was always a bit weak-like tn 
the head,”’ Ma said. ‘* But a good lad. 


3ert was the spittir mare rf thee.”’ 

She began to cry again. 

He patted her hand. He didn’t tell 
he about the ( ible 1¢ ke i | 
po ket. Hye didn’t dare The fact 
that General Li ha esurrected de 
structively on the Japanese lines of 
communication might mean a ti 


But f the general had escaped de- 
struction there was a hope, 
“We Janeways die hard,” he said. 
“So what do we do about those 


tabl ts?” Jane, asked, consternated. 
et ’em stay. They’re nice 
Melford’ Il cet a lot of kick out of then 
If Ma moves t 

a Mr. Findlate: 





Knit rounds, 
Next Round—-* Kt, K2tog, repeat 
from * around. 


Knit 2 rounds. 

GRAFT—With wrong side of work 
toward you, with a darning needle: 
* Put needle in first stitch on front 
needle as if to knit, draw wool through 
and take off. Put needle in 2nd stitch, 
as if to purl, draw wool through and 
leave on needle. Put needle in first st 
on back needle as if to purl, drawl wool 
through and take off. Put 
through 2nd stitch, as if to knit, draw 


needle 


wool through and leave on needle.* 


Repeat from * to * and darn in on 


wrong side. 
THUMB 

thread, pick up 3 sts. 

top of gusset), join. Knit 9 rounds. 
Next Round— K2tog, 6 times. 
3reak wool and draw wool through 


remaining sts. 


Take the 9 sts. from 


across hand 


Finish off on wrong side. 


*Do 1?’ Ma said. 

“Yes, you do, Ma,” he 

Biff-Janey looked earnestly at her 
watch. 


“ I ' 
(G,ood heavens! At 


said firmly. 


this rate we'll 
And the 


You drop me, 


midnight. 
8.30. 


| ( nde I 


be mm 


goes on at 
ig-fellow-me-lad, at the nearest 
ant to take 


These tw ther 


Mr. | ndlater tucked Ma Janew iy 


+ } } 


ibly ivyaInst NIS sn ilder. i¢ 


rnt fall aslee 





kissed him. 


But I’m 


She bent forward and 
“Thee’s champion, Pa, 

not marrying anyone.” 
‘Whatever do—” Mr. 


said, “I’m to buy 


Find- 


your 


you 


later 


going 


mother a new hat. 


ACCORDING TO the law, Lord John 
charged before 
with as Mr. 
Findlater expressed 1tt—making a darn 
fool of himself. Several other members 
Mr. 
Anderson had vanished in the general 
direction of South America, and the 
shares of the Anglo-Sino Company had 


] 
(;retorex Was formally 


London magistrate 


of his board were under arrest. 


dropped to one—where they no doubt 


belonged. However, it was rumored 
that the company, which as a sort of 
side line had some legitimate business 
and honest assets, was to be re- 
organized under the chairmanship of 
the well-known business magnate, Mr. 
Samuel Findlater, and it was tmprob- 
able that the shareholders would suffer 
seriously. 
Lord John pleaded guilty—abso- 
lutely, he and at 
Findlater’s offer of bail. 
business was his fault. 
much better start 
things. However, the magistrate, who 


said first refused 

a he W hole 
And anyhow, 
getting used to 
was deaf and testy, seemed to think 
Lord John was making a deliberate 
nuisance of himself. A man in his 
position ought to be doing something 
for the country instead of trying to 
clutter up its prisons and live on the 
taxpayers. This argument was so con- 
clusive that presently Lord John and 
Mr. Findlater left Bow Street to- 
gether. 

The trial was set for a month later. 

“When it comes to justice,” Find- 
later remarked with admiration, “you 
folk make me feel my age.” 

Hedgey sighed. 

“Well, anyway I’m glad you're in 
the straight, Findlater. Bound to tell 
the truth. Much better. That’s a fine 
girl of yours. Mrs.—eh-——Findlater 
One of the best. Communists 
often darn nice people, so I’m told.” 

“Ma Communist 
any more,” Mr. Findlater said. ‘“‘And 
you should see het hat!” 

The two men strolled down to the 
plans. 


too, 


isn’t much of a 


in her new 


Embankment and_ discussed 
lord John had his already. His lawyer 
had told him that rf he was lucky he 


Divi- 


on, V he re he would be aliowed books. 


might find himself in the First 


So he was going todoa spot of reading. 
Mainhy 


with the way he bred them. Good pigs, 


about pigs. Something wrong 


ribbon class. 


‘ 


of course, but not in the 


Mr. Findlater seemed to have a deep 
interest in pigs too. He said he wanted 


to start an experimental farm and 
perhaps, when he was at liberty to do 
so, Lord John 
After a few 
ought to have a lot of fresh ideas. 


‘Darn nice of Hedgey 


oruffly, ‘Being kind and all 


would run it for him, 


months quiet study he 
said 


that. 


you, 


| indlater 


sa ‘I’m a id businessman and 

¢ ire om US es 

' 
1] ent on to remark that David 
; ' 
( cely in hl OD as secretary 
1a the ne company was 
t 1 I 

{ med fhe could expect Omething 
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CHAFING * 


s Soothing protec- 
tion from wintry 
winds chapped 
or chafed skin. 

Keep it handy for 
use before and 
after exposure. 
Also 100 other uses 
about the home. 


“Vaseline” Petro- 
leum Jelly is purity 
personified — un- 
varying, inexpen- 
sive. There is only 
one “Vaseline”. 


Jars 10c, 15c, 25¢; 
handy tubes 25c. - 








and oily pice hair 

BLACK TINT that fairly glows with life 

and lustre. Don’t put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 

& minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works gradual... 
hair blacker, lovelier, softer, easier 

to manage. No look. Won't hurt permanents. Full 

cake 50c (3 for $1). Tints comes in Jet Black, light, medium 

dark and Blonde, 


Brown, Titian, Btate shade wanted. 


and 

SEND NO MONEY oni .tr Soitive ecsurance of 
satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We Pay Postage 
if remittance comes with order.) Don't wait—Write today to 


TINTZ CO., Dept. 512, 22 College Street, Toronto, Ontario 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


And You’ll Jump Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 












The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn't digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constivated. Harmful poisons go into the body, and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 


A mere bowel movement doesn’t always get at 
the cause. You need something that works on the 
liver as well. It takes those good, old Carter's 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel “up and up”. 
Harmless and gentle, they make the bile flow freely. 
They do the work of calomel but have no calomel 
or mereury in them. Ask for Carter's Little Liver 
Pills by name! Stubbornly refuse anything else, 250 


35 Bottle, at druggists proves itor money back 
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We Offera 
FREE TEST 


a 
WS of Your Ability 


If you feel the urge to become a writer—and want 
to know your chances of Success—here is your 
opportunity. The Shaw Course in Story Writing offers, 
not only cultural development that alone is worth the 
price of the Course, but Shaw training and guidance have 
enabled hundreds of Students to earn good incomes from 
their stories and articles. 
SHAW SCHOOLS ARE eereeees een ei A® 
Write today for the Shaw ‘Creative Test Examinatw, 
It is quite free. SHAW SCHOOLS, Dept. $.!? 
ques} 130 BAY STREET, TORONTO 














**A shine—a liking.” 
“Oh, yes, I see. Fancy that now. 


Way off in America. Well, I'll tell you 


what I'll do, sir. I'll speak to the 
Missus. She’s not much for meetings. 


And she’s not a Melford woman. I’Il 
ask her.” 

It transpired that Mrs. Sanderson, 
who had something better to do, was 
delighted to oblige, so Mr. Findlater, 
with his collar turned up about his ears 
and his American accent making con- 
versation very difficult, accompanied 
his guide to the market square. Mr. 
Sanderson was right. Every able- 
bodied man, woman and child had 
made a point of turning out for the 
event. 

““Mr. Janeway was very respected,” 
Mr. Sanderson explained. ‘“‘He and 
Mrs. Janeway had very unusual ideas 
and most of us disapproved of them. 
Albert was a missionary and a lot of 
people disapproved of him too. But 
they were both Melford.” 

“IT guess if you’re Melford,” Mr. 
Findlater said, “‘you could get away 
with murder.” 

“Oh, no, sir, I should hardly say 
that. But no doubt there would be 
what is called, I believe, extenuating 
circumstances—” 

They edged their way through the 
main doors and up the broad staircase 
into the main hall. It wasn’t as big 
and impressive as Mr. Findlater had 
expected. In fact it was rather mean 
and dingy-looking. But on the wall, 
on either side of the mayor’s seat of 
office, were the two tablets, ceremoni- 
ously draped in blue and red bunting. 

“We had a bit of a row about the 
colors,” Mr. Sanderson whispered. 
“Jim Tanks—Comrade Tanks he calls 
himself—wanted the red flag and the 
mayor wanted the Union Jack. So we 
comprised with a bit of both.” 

Mr. Findlater blew his nose vio- 
lently. 


IT WAS a sober, rather silent crowd. 
Happen a lot of the young people 
didn’t know much about Jeremy Jane- 
way and cared less. And the older 
people were thinking about what 
twenty years had done to them all. 
So that when the mayor (who had been 
a fat red-faced little boy at the bottom 
of his class and was now a fat red-faced 
man and, as Mr. Sanderson said, ran 
the biggest butcher’s shop for miles 
round) made his appearance on the 
platform in all the splendor of office, 








the cheering was just polite. But for 
Ma Janeway and Biff they took the 
roof off. Behind the two ladies came 
a chunky young man who looked as 
though his clothes bothered him. 
““That’s Tanks,” Mr. 
Sanderson explained. “He and the 
mayor had a rare set-to about the 


Comrade 


Address. The mayor says Jeremy was 
a National Hero, and Comrade Tanks 
says he’s a capitalistic victim. The 
mayor had to compromise on that too 

on account of Tanks playing centre 
forward for Melford.””. Mr. Sanderson 
sighed reflectively. ‘‘A bit queer like 
in the head,” he said, ‘“‘but a gradely 
lad with the ball.” 


The acoustics had always been bad. 





Or perhaps it was the drumming in 
Mr. Findlater’s ears. At any rate he 
didn’t hear much of the mayor’s open- 
The mayor said, too, 


They 


Some of 


ing remarks. 
that Jeremy had had ideas. 
weren't everybody’s ideas. 
the community hadn’t approved of 
them at all. On the other hand it was a 
Melford contention that a man had a 
right to his thoughts and to speak 
them out like a man. All they asked 
was that he should play fair. That, it 
seemed, Jeremy had done. And his 
son Albert was Melford too. And a 
fair fighter. Comrade Tanks here had 
had to admit as much. So that they 
were now all in agreement and Com- 
rade Tanks would presently address 
the meeting. But first he, the mayor, 
wanted to introduce Mrs. and Miss 
Janeway. They all knew Biff-Janey. 
Sergeant Stokes had never forgotten 
her. (Loud laughter.) She was the 
pride of Melford. Eh, and of all 
Lancashire. Well, she was going to 
sing for them. And at the end they'd 
all sing the National Anthem and the 
Red Flag. Comrade Tanks had agreed 
to sing the Anthem if the rest of the 
W hic h 
seemed only fair. It was a good tune, 
the mayor said, and they’d find the 
words on a printed slip on their seats. 
And now if Biff-Janey would oblige. 
She stepped forward. And Mr. 
Findlater’s heart seemed to turn over. 
So forthright, so fine, so simple and 
kindly in her loveliness. 
“And to think,” Mr. 


muttered, “that I used to give her 


company would sing his song. 


Sanderson 


bull’s-eyes.”” 

A young man seated at a piano near 
the platform struck up the opening 
bars of “For Auld Lang Syne’”’ and the 
noisily to their feet. 

knew then that he 


audience rose 


Mr. Findlater 


rcit F Taran? n r r 
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He had 


been crazy. Now in his confusion and 


ought never to have come. 
~ 


distress he made a blundering effort to 
get past Mr. Sanderson into the gang- 
way. And at that moment the mayor 
made an authoritative gesture and the 
audience sat down again. So that Mr. 
Findlater was left standing. He was a 
big man. He reared like a four-mastei 
And across 


looked 


out of a grey restless sea. 
that sea he and Ma Janeway 
at each other straight. 

She didn’t give a sign. But he knew. 
She was like 


through the heart, who doesn’t know 


someone shot clean 
how to fall down. 

‘Lest auld acquaintance be forgot,” 
Biff-Janey sang in her warm husky 
yorce, 

Ma Janeway 


became a crumpled 


heap on the platform. 

SO MR. FINDLATER never heard 
what Comrade Tanks said about Jer- 
emy Janeway or whether he said any- 
thing. He fought his way up onto the 
platform and lifted Ma Janeway in his 
arms. “And you come, too,” he ordered 
Janey Several 
policemen, including Sergeant Stokes, 


ovel his shoulder. 
came to his assistance, and everybody 
was very kind and 
helpful. They put Ma Janeway and 
Biff-Janey and Mr. Findlater into a 
It was arranged that they were 


concerned and 


taxi. 
to drive straight to the hospital, and 
Sergeant Stokes ran back to telephone. 
But the moment they’d edged their 
way out of the Square, Mr. Findlater 
put his head through the window. 
**London,”’ he said. 
**What’s that, guv’ner?” 
I make it 
a ten-pound 


“TI said London, and 


snappy.” He dropped 
note over the man’s shoulder and the 
taxi man said, ‘‘It’s a hundred miles. 
But have it yer own way.” 

“I'd like to know what you're up to 
now,” Biff-Janey said, “and who you 
think you are.” 

“Your Ma knows, lass,”’ 
gently. “She'll tell you.” 


Ma Janeway was coming back to 


Sam said 


herself. Her first tnstinctive gesture 
was to right the hat which hung pre- 
cariously from its hatpin over one ear. 
“It’s all right, Ma,” Findlater 
ay , ” 

it’s me. 

She turned to him. Her hard-bitten, 


break to 


She began to cry helplessly, 


said, 


terriers face seemed to 
preces,. 
and Mr. Findlater put his arm around 


her and she vielded meekly, sobbing 


Continued on next page 
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Nothing Bedgins Today 


Continued from page 47 


Lord John sighed again. 


eq TT 


Ouppose the engagement Il 
on,” he said “Women so. darn 
staunch,” 

**Some are,” Findlat erved., 

“Haven't seen George or Elinor for 
days. They’re do I n the ¢ 

They would « 

‘You mean—” Lord Johi stopped 
dead to look at his compant ntentl 


“y ae 99 
ou think 

» George ae Mr. | ndlater 
said enigmatk ally. 


Lord John walked on. 


“Well, it’s an il wind—” he began. 


However t wasn t a nice thing to say 
and fe checked iimself. Besides, i¢ 
didn’t really believe it He’d never 
really liked Elinor. But there were 
some things that simply weren't done. 


I I I + 
And breaking off an engagement, just 


because a fellow was in a spot of 


trouble, was one of them. 

IT WAS five weeks later, on the fourth 
day of the trial, that Elinor and David 
had a quiet, dignified little talk on just 
The t} 


sitting room of the 
e the Gretorex family 


that subject. 
shabby hotel whe 
had taken up t 


small and ce pressing 


I 
hen quarters was so 


that she couldn’t 
bear to sit down, but stood silhouetted 


' : ; 
against the grimy window, looking, in 


} I t black st 
her appropriate Diac st 


lovely. 
‘I had to see you today, David,” 


‘Father thinks | ought to go 


reet clothes, 


extraordinarily 


she said. 
time—until everything 
And | think he’s right. | 


You do, 


abroad for a 
blows over. 
do want you to understand. 
don’t you?” 

“Quite,”” David 

“Tl knew you would make 
me. It isn’t 

eae 
civil servant must 
And a 


father-in-law 


said. 
It easy for 
for myself, darling. 


"A 


be tke Caesar’s wife. 


course not,’’ David said. 


daughter with a bankrupt 


| 
I 


would be a very serious 


reproach. 
“That 


‘It isn’t in the least. 


sounds a little bitter, David.” 
It’s just hard 
common sense.” 
She shook her 


hadn't 


head. She wished he 


been quite so quiet about it. It 
altogether flattering. On the 
were SUp- 


wasn't 


other hand, men of his type 


1 to heads whatever 


| ' +} rT 
posed Keep thet! 


the hearts were doing. The ring lay 


| 
yvnere she had set it down 


the table 


On 

ently th the gesture of a nurse 

| +} + . | , | | 

dra ng the shee over a dear dead 

event Now uneNX ectedly, he took it 
; ' ' ' 

up and V« hed I n nan iS 

hough he were onderil wha } 

earth to do w th it 


’ ' ' ai A 
"it such a are idful time to be hurt- 


ing vou like this, David.” 
de smiled quickly. 
‘But I’m not hurt I mean, not 
more har u’d int me to De, I’m 
[hat ) is amb u 
| feela ct beast, da ling.” 
var » p 2 ! 
Why I Pe do break 
3 ] ‘ ” 
engagemel You ca sav I did 
‘You re ne 
Not in the least,”” he ud Just 
cu onabl 
There Ct ed notl ! ec to Say. 
Ih vhole ene hac faller expec ed 
ly flat. Elinor gathered up her turs 
| | 1 
and walked to U : hich he held 


open for her. She made one last effort. 


I I 1 ' 
She held out her hand and drew him to 


her, kissing him impulsively like a girl 


overcome by a generous emotion. 


““Good-by. Good luck, David. Try 
to forget me.” 

I shall,’ he said 

He insisted on tak her down In 
the drive-yourself ft which smelt 
horribly f cockroaches, and seeing 
her in a tax He talked about the 
weather and tne places abroad which 


: 1 
were possible in September. From the 


pavement he made her a mock-formal 


salute that might have been the ges- 
ture of a gallantly repressed despaii 
rear window of the taxi 


But from th 


i 
1 that he did not wait till 


she observe 
she was out of sight. 

In fact David went straight up- 
stairs to his mother’s bedroom. Lady 


i¢ 
Flavia wore a negligec that looked like 


of her evening dresses in a 


one more 
thancasually relaxed and flowing mood. 
But she herself was, as she expressed it, 
stiff with worry. 

“It’s your father, David. The court 
rose half an hour ago. Mr. Findlater 


I should 


insisted on our going with him. 


promised to telephone me. 
have 
Suppose he’s done something foolish 
again 
“Sam w 


David said. 


ouldn’t give himthechance,”’ 
He the 
“Returned with thanks,” he said. 

“Well,” Lady Flavia 


cheerfully, “I hope next time you’ll 


showed hei ring. 


said more 
give it to some nice girl with guts. 
It’s 


successful. 


“lm not giving it to anybody. 


peen conspicuously 


not 
Nobody ever really liked it.” 

“Miss Janeway did. She hated giv- 
ing it to Elinor. I was watching her.” 


‘] must my imagination 


have got 
from you, mother.”” He nearly laughed. 
He And it 
was no he 
said, ‘‘is, if you remember, engaged to 
William Scoflield, and no doubt 


they will be married soon. If you really 


knew what she was up to. 


= Miss Janew ay ar 


good. 


one 


think she liked the ring, I might send it 
to her asa wedding pres nt. Or would 


; ; >99 
that be tactless 


She con- 
I oked 


tried 


“It would be detestable.” 
He 

She 
f 


tie. The illusion that 


sidered him anxiously. 


dreadfully indifferent. 


straightening his 








his tie needed straightening comforted 
her. 

‘“David—couldn’t you tell me now 
vhat did happen between you two?” 

‘*Dearest—I couldn’t. I was—let us 
say —drunk or delirious. Out of my 
mind anyway, and even if I remem- 
bered, as a perfect stuffed shirt, | 
should forget 1t. It as quite obvious 
that she wanted me to.’’ 

Lady Flavia sighed. 

‘| don’t think anything is obvious.” 

‘Some things are He smiled down 
at her. “She needn't worry. I shan’t 
make a { | f myself a second time 

Then Lady Flavia did net! | 
that he hadnt ill ed herself ao 
for years. She put he irms 1 1 him 
and held him close. At first he held 
himself rigid against her. And then she 
felt him break as he had done as a 
proud, unhappy little boy. He put his 
head down on her shi ilder. But evel | 
then she did not dare to try to comfort 
him. vy To be Conclude 


EVERY COL 
MEANT A BAT 


Until | Started 
Treating My Child 
The ‘No Dosing’ Way 
—With VAPORUB”’ 


“T'VE learned how foolish needless ‘forcing 

down’ of nasty medicines is, when my 
child has a cold. Constant dosing always dis- 
tresses him—often upsets his stomach and 
lowers his resistance at the very time he needs 
all his strength to fight off the cold. So I use 
Vicks VapoRub, the safe external treatment.” 


Today, that’s the creed of mothers all over 
Canada. They have learned to depend on this 
external poultice-vapor treatment to clear the 
cold-congested air passages, relieve the cough- 
ing, irritation, muscular soreness and tight- 
ness. Benefit by their experience! 


Do As They Do: Massage throat, chest, 
and back with Vicks VapoRub, spread 
on a second layer of VapoRub, cover 
chest with a warmed cloth and put the 
child to bed. 


Double relief-giving action starts right away 
—and keeps on bringing relief 
hour after hour. VapoRub acts 
on chest and back like a warm- 
ing, stimulating poultice. At the 
same time its medicinal vapors 
are breathed into the air passages 
with every breath. 

Breathing easier, the youngster 


iC 


Ideal for Children... 
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Brighten Up Your Parties 


WITH THE HELP OF THESE THREE 
Chatelaine Service Bulletins 


FORTUNES 
» TEACUPS 





Fortunes in Teacups 


An entertaining study of the art of tea-leaf reading 
planning a party get this Institute Bulletin No. 200 and bring new 
excitement with keen anticipation to your guests—price 15c. 


Telling Fortunes by Cards 


How to enjoy this popular hobby is explained very thoroughly in 
our new Chatelaine Service Bulletin No. 201—price 


The Art of Palmistry 


An explanation of this fascinating pastime is ir 
Chatelaine Service Bulletin No, 202 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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soon relaxes into refreshing sleep. And by 
morning the worst of his cold should be over. 


Clinically Tested, Home Proved for You 


Vicks VapoRub is Canada’s most widely used 
medication of its kind—its effectiveness is 
proved day after day in homes all over the 
Dominion. Further proof of its 
effectiveness is revealed in results of 
clinical tests among 2,650 children 
—tests in which VapoRub was used 
as an essential part of Vicks Plan. 
Among children following the Plan, 
sickness from colds was cut 54%, 
school absences 77%! 


VapoRus Just as Good for Adults 








If you are 






10c 





itelligently covered in 


price l5c 
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A smart plaid design in 

lovely blended colors 

brings new beauty to 
the bedroom. 

b 


a, 


— 


FOR YEARS TO COME: 


You will always be proud of 
your Mossfield Blankets. For, 
even after years of use, they 
will still be as fluffy, soft and 
luxuriously lovely as the day 
you bought them! That's be- 
cause careful processing pre- 
serves the new-blanket beauty 


MOSSFIELD 





BLANKETS 


Porritts & Spencer (Canada) Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
LT 


Your 
Child 





Don’t let consipesion dull that happy 
smile. Give Steedman’s Powders, 

mild, gentle laxative specially made for 
babies and ene cen, 7 For more 
than 100 years Mothers everywhere have 
trusted Steedman’sto keep children health- 
fully regular from infancy to early teens. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“Hints to Mothers” on 9a segse est. Write 
John Steedman & pt. 8, 
442 St. Gabriel net ontreal. 


gi STEEDMANS 
Jethiny teens POWDERS 


Look for the ble EE symbol on each package. 





QUICK RELIEF FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH, 
SPASMODIC CROUP||/ 


gs 800 
al conges 
pope 
of 2 whe es fu 





Vapo-Cresolene Co., Miles Bldg., Montreal, Que. 
FREE! Please send me your Booklet No. 2 
“The Little Lamp of Health” 
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INFANTILE 
DIARRHOEA 


DIARRHOEA in an infant is a sign of 
some digestive disorder. Infants are 
peculiarly liable to diarrhoea. There 
are three reasons for this: The first is 
that the sterilizing power of the infant’s 
stomach is feeble; it secretes very little 
hydrochloric acid, which has the effect 
of destroying germs. Infants are fed 
mainly upon railk, and milk other than 
that from the breast is often filled with 
the germs of disease, and, finally, 
infants are very liable to chill. 

Many of the worst forms of infantile 
diarrhoea are due to specific micro- 
organisms, that is germs which set up 
fermentation in the food. This type 
of diarrhoea is more prevalent in the 
hot summer months, because the germs 
thrive best at the higher temperatures. 
Bad surroundings, cesspools and flies 
greatly favor the appearance of sum- 
mer diarrhoea. There has been a re- 
markable reduction of summer diarr- 
hoea of late years, due largely to the 
use of pasteurized milk, public educa- 
tion and the improvement of slum 
conditions. Removal of the child from 
dirty surroundings and boiling of the 
milk used—in the absence of pasteuri- 
zation—have a effect in such 
cases. There is too much practice of 
infants and small children 
by the custom of sending the little 
ones out with legs bare up to their 
hips in the chill days of spring. 

The acute varieties of diarrhoea are 
divided into the simple, the febrile and 
the choleraic, but forms may 
merge into one another. 

Simple diarrhoea is looseness of the 
bowels usually due to indigestion. If 
accompanied by fever, it is called 
febrile and if there are profuse watery 
movements, it is called choleraic. One 
form may pass into another. One great 
danger in diarrhoeas is the dehydration 
or loss of fluid which accompanies them. 
Children stand lack of food better than 
lack of water. 


gC od 


these 


Treatment 

The two great principles of treat- 
ment in acute diarrhoeas are starvation 
and elimination. You must not starve 
longer than forty-eight hours, withhold 
all milk for twenty-four hours, keep 
the child warm and supply him with 
plenty of liquid such as half-strength 
normal saline or weak glucose solution. 
Then 
quantities of malted milk, dried protein 
milk or half-cream dried milk, any of 
which may be sweetened with dextri- 


cautiously begin feeding small 


maltose. 


Elimination is secured by washing 





saline 


with 


stomach warm 


This as well 


out the 


solution. as the medical 
trestenen should be 


Chronic diarrhoea should 


in the hands of 


the doctor. 


be treated by a competent medical 


YOUR QUESTION BOX 
Question—What is tetany? What 


is Its cause and what is the best treat- 


ment?—Miss J. S. L., Gardenvale, 


Que. 

Answer—Tetany is a spasmodic 
contraction of the flexor 
the front of the forearm and the back 
of the leg. 
is flexed and so is the first phalanx of 
while the 
thumb its tucked into 


muscles in 
In this condition the wrist 
the finger, other two are 
extended. The 
the palm. The toes are 
curled into the 
drawn up and the dorsum (top) of the 
foot is often puffy. In small children 
tetany is commonly due to rickets, the 


flexed and 


soles, the heels are 


spasm being caused by lack of calcium 
in the blood. A similar condition is 
sometimes found in grown people. It 
is painful and alarming but not danger- 
ous. Calcium lactate and cod-liver oil 


are the remedies. 


“child, 


At first she was just 


Question—My aged ten 
years, has chorea. 
fidgety, but now she has become so 


bad that I have had to take her out of 


school. What can be done for her? 
N.L.G., Cookstow n, Ont. 
Answer—Taking her out of school 


is one of the best things you could have 
your daughter. Put her in 
a her 

Usually cases of 


done for 
bed for stx weeks, well and 
keep visitors away. 
chorea will get well without medicine, 


but if she does not improve, write me 


again. 
Question—Two of my _ children 
(boys) have come home from school 


with their hands covered with mattery- 


looking stuff, very like wads of gum. 


It seems to be spreading. Do you 
think it is catching?—Mrs. N. W. ¢ 
Humboldt, Sask. 

Answer—Your boys have a skin 
disease known as impetigo. It is 


catching but not serious. Remove the 


crusts and apply white precipitate 
ointment several times a day. Keep 
the lads at 
that they will not give 


ot hers. Ww 


home for a few days, so 
the disease to 
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A GOOD HABIT 
FOR WINTER 


Treat raw weather the way they do in 
England ... drink hot Bovril. It 
will warm you up and stimulate you 
without letting you down. Thousands 
of Canadians now drink hot Bovril 
daily ; . . a good habit for you, too. 


Don’t wait until you’re chilled, 


BOVRIL 


IS CONCENTRATED 
BEEF GOODNESS 


36M3 





STOP 


BABY’S COLD 


BEFORS o GETS WORSE 


DON’T LET 


into somethir 1” Ww rse 


ir baby’s little cold develop 
Let Mrs. Ge McBride 
f Scarborough tell you what to do. “My baby 
of 26 months caught a nasty cold, so I tried 
Baby’s Own Tablets and she threw this cold off 
uicker than ever before. I certainly am for 
Saby’s Own Tablets from now on.” 

Baby’s Own Tablets are safe and sure in 





their action. They correct the cause of baby’s 
trouble Effective in clearing up teething 
tr ibles, constipation imple fevers, diarrt 









I 
pset stomach, coli¢ and sum 








irritability, simple croup and ot baby’s 
Iment Yet the} ‘y are utterly free from opiates 
stupefying drugs An analyst’s report is 





en in each package 

Get a package today. Sickness so often strikes 
in the night. Your money back if you are not 
25 cents. 











Bring New Excitement 


To Your Bridge Parties 
A Chatelaine Bulletin 
No. 101 - Only 15 Cents 


W rite 


CHATELAINE SERVICE 
481 University Ave., 


BULLETINS 


Toronto 





FREE SNAPSHOTS 


Mail this ad and two negatives for 
samples Artisto Snapshots in special 


Album form. 
ARTISTO 


Dept. 103, Drawer 220, Regina, Sask. 

















Pe RE OR EELS LAT OO OE 


Chevrolet's BIGGER 


in all ways : 


rs el 


Bigger in overall size - - vm a 
Bigger in both exterior and interior dimensions - + 


Bigger in style appeal, bigger in ea anhte appeal -- and 





Bigger in all-round value! has STTa Tf 


“Chevrolet's 
FIRST Again Ee 





Here’s the BIG VALUE and BIG FAVORITE But that’s only half the story! New Chevrolet 





for 40... the biggest car that the leader has ever styling, new Chevrolet performance, new Chev- 
built ... and it’s bigger, not only in overall size, rolet driving and riding ease — new Chevrolet 
but in all elements of worth as well. quality in every detail. With the result that here’s 

This new Chevrolet is more than 4” longer the biggest beauty-leader, the biggest perfor- 


from bumper to bumper! The front seat is a full . 
mance-leader, the biggest value leader ever 


three-passenger front seat—3” wider from side . 
offered to buyers of low-priced cars—even by the 
to side! The rear compartment is wider and ; . ; 

builder who has won first place in motor car 
roomier, too! All exterior and interior dimen- 
; p sales during eight out of the last nine years. 
sions are greatly increased to give you a much 
larger and more luxurious and more comfortable Eye it...try it... buy it...and convince 


motor car in every way! yourself that “Chevrolet's FIRST Again!” 


Eye /t--Try It--Buy It / 
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C623 — "Three Little 


Maids." Tea towels with 
French peasant borders— 
of finest Irish linen, ready 
hemmed, size 22 x 32 in- 
ches. Price per pair, in- 

ding cottons for work 
ng, 75 cent 


C582—Occasiona!l mat in 
of flowers, and looks equally we 
or cream linen, size 18 inches, it 


or to match linen, |0 cents 


C710—Persian panels i 


charmed with them on the wa 





C606—Vandyke collar and cuff 
to work in the large cross-st 


$ 
Ace oth ithe 2. lS oe 
IV enis ae Nn rw an 


C337—'' Romance of the Willow” luncheon 
ca? } T 

loveliest set we have ever seen—the com- 
plete story being beautifully portrayed in 
the design, which is worked in two shades 
f blue. Stamped on fine white or heavy 


cream linen, the 36-inct th with four 
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; 
| Stuffed or Planked Fish with Stuffed Tomatoes 
H ; " Use a whole fish, or fillets of any desired fish. Clean 
; . . . em pean the fish or wipe the fillets with a damp cloth, wrung out 
ERE’S a simple way of solving the menu problem—serve F in cold, salted water. Salt lightly and stuff. 
, ai ‘ or ‘ . : Dressing: 2 cups of soft bread crumbs; 14 can of 
| FISH. The whole family will enjoy a scrumptious Fish din- tomato soup or 14 cup of cooked strained tomatoes; 11 
) mer... and it’s so very easy to prepare delicious Fish dishes. tablespoons of melted butter or fat; 1 teaspoon salr, if 
soup is used, or | teaspoon salt if cooked tomatoes are 
More than 60 different kinds of Canadian Food Fish and Shell- — V4 tablespoon of onion juice; 14 teaspoon poultry 
; ; . ressing. 
; fish, from fresh water, or from the sea, are available in some Po Mix together and stuff whole fish, or place between 
i . n oy : . two pieces of fillets. If a plank is used pre-heat it for 5 
| form all the year round, with all their original firmness and minutes at 400°F. Grease the plank or pan, place the 
flavour, no matter how far you live from the water. ao fish on it, sprinkle with oil or melted fat, and 
oake in a 400°F. oven until the fish is cooked. Usually 






from 8 to 10 minutes per inch thickness of fish is suffi- 
cient. Serves 6. 

The tomatoes may be stuffed with buttered bread 
crumbs, topped with grated cheese; or oysters make a 
delicious stuffing. 





Fish .. . rich in proteins, vitamins and mineral elements . . . is 
a food that aids family health and fitness. Serve it to your ~ 
family, often. Be sure you get Canadian Fish. 

Keep fit and do your bit. Buy Canadian products and aid in 


strengthening Canada’s wartime economic resources. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA. 
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